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Mysterious 

Powers 


Are there rare individuals who are able to 
disregard the ordinary physical laws that 
bind the rest of us? This book investigates 
the powers that some men and women seem 
to possess, and puts forward this interesting 
question: Do the rest of us have such powers 
lying latent within us that we could develop? 
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by religious enthusiasm in the East and West. 

4 The Magicians 58 

The charlatan-magicians, whose magical talents 
were accompanied by boastfulness and even fraud. 
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The great figures and some of the traditions 
of ritual magic. 

6 The Great Magical Revival 92 

The rebirth in the scientifically rational 19th - f 
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7 Three Modern Magicians 108 

Rasputin, Gurdjieff, and Dion Fortune - all 20th- 
century figures of enormous mystical power. 

8 They Live Among Us 122 

A concluding survey of psychic skills and the 
part they may play in our world. 


Wild Talents 


Few of us would flatly deny that the uni¬ 
verse is a stranger place than the generally 
accepted natural laws can account for. Most 
of the time we choose not to think about it. 
When we discover that some people appear 
to have strange powers, powers that appar¬ 
ently enable ‘them to ignore the normal 
physical laws that contain the rest of us, 
we prefer not to think about that either 
because we have no easy explanation. It 
makes life more complicated, and it is a 
subtle threat to our own sense of safety in 
a known world. When we do think about it 
we hunt for the trick, the deception, the 
proof that everything is as we would like it 


The Israeli psychic Uri Geller. 
His hotly disputed control of 
matter by the power of his mind 
alone has made him the focus of 
a great deal of controversy and 
much scientific speculation. 
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"He asked me 
to transmit the 
thought of what 
I had sketched" 



One of Geller’s favorite methods 
of demonstrating his mind-reading 
power is to reproduce a simple 
drawing which has just been done 
and then hidden from his sight, 
usually inside a sealed envelope. 
Above: an experimenter, isolated 
from Geller in an adjoining room, 
makes a rough sketch of a chair. 
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to be so that we can return, safely, to not thinking about it. But! 
these wild talents tug at our sleeves, whisper in our ears. 
Throughout all recorded history people have been fascinated! 
and have felt threatened by these unexplained abilities. In our] 
recent history we have conducted complicated tests and formuj 
lated sophisticated explanations—and then a young Israeli 
comes along and stops clocks and bends spoons: trivial 
accomplishments in themselves, but how do we explain them I 
Then we find we have started to think about strange powers and! 
extraordinary events. 

I met the young Israeli wonder worker Uri Geller one morn J 
ing in the summer of 1974 in the office of a London business 
tycoon. The meeting had been arranged with a view to m>] 
working on a film about Geller’s life. A secretary showed me 
into the inner office. Uri, a good looking but seemingly quite 
ordinary young man, appeared to be a little nervous or pre¬ 
occupied. We chatted briefly, after which the three of us went to 
lunch at a nearby restaurant. We sat at a table in the corner, the 
woman and I side by side and Uri opposite us with his back to 
the room. When we had ordered, he offered to try to demon¬ 
strate his powers, but said, “I don’t know if it will work. 
Sometimes it doesn’t.” 

We began with an experiment in telepathy (the transmission 
of thoughts by means other than the five senses). Uri handed 
me one of the restaurant cards on the table and, turning away 
from me, asked me to make a drawing on its blank side. I made 
a sketch of a creature I had invented some time ago to amuse 
my children. It took only a few seconds, as I had drawn it many 
times before. I glanced at Uri as I did it. He was staring out 
across the restaurant, and he could not have watched me with¬ 
out being seen to do so by the secretary beside me. When I had 
finished, he asked me to cover the drawing with my hand. Then 
he turned back to the table and took another of the cards. He 
asked me to concentrate hard and to try to transmit the thought 
of what I had sketched. A minute went by with no result. Uri 
shook his head. “It seems very complicated; is it a kind of 
amoeba?” Slowly and hesitantly he began to draw the creature’s 
right ear—the spot where I always begin the drawing. “You’ve 
got it,” I said. “Go on!” He completed the drawing quickly. I 
had carefully redrawn the picture in my mind as I tried to 
transmit it—which probably accounts for the identical starting 
point. I 

Uri then demonstrated other powers. He caused a restaurant I 
spoon to bend by stroking it gently. He made the hands of my I 
watch turn back two hours and the date go forward two days by I 
stroking a coin placed over its face, explaining afterward that 
he derives power from metal. He had a little trouble trying to 
break my American Automobile Association key. Ideally, he 
said, the key should have more personal associations. However, I 
he placed it against a metal radiator, and after a few seconds 
said, “It’s starting to go.” The key snapped in two. 

Finally, he tried to transmit a picture to me by telepathy. I 
attempted to make my mind receptive, but no image came into 
it. Feeling rather embarrassed, I just drew the first thing that 
came into my head: a check mark. Uri showed me the piece of I 
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Left: the sketch has been hidden 
in two sealed envelopes, one 
inside the other. After he has 
rejoined Geller, the experimenter 
holds the envelopes in his hand, 
and Geller rests his hand on top. 
Concentrating intently, Geller 
starts to draw with his other hand. 


Above: comparing the two drawings. 
Geller has succeeded in sketching 
a chair very similar to the one 
that the experimenter had drawn. 


Left: the blob-like doodle that 
the author of this book drew, and 
Geller’s reproduction of it, 
apparently by telepathy. The 
author’s drawing is on the right. 
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paper he was holding away from me. It contained a mi rror 
image of the symbol I had drawn. It could be significant in this 
connection that Uri is left-handed. 

After I left Uri Geller I immediately began to sift my im¬ 
pressions. Only the day before, a highly skeptical scientist had 
warned me to watch carefully for conjuring tricks, especially as 
Uri has earlier been a stage conjurer. I had to admit that most 
of the things he had done could have been tricks. For instance, 
snapping the key with his fingers, and altering the hands and 
date on my watch with the winder would have been well within 
the ability of a skillful conjurer. But how could he have faked 
the drawing of what I had drawn? And if that feat was due to 
genuine telepathic powers, the other demonstrations could also 
be genuine. 

A couple of months after this Ted Bastin, a quantum physicist, 
and I appeared on a television discussion show about super¬ 
normal powers—a subject about which Ted is distinctly skeptical. 
When I mentioned Uri Geller, however, Ted told me he had 
conducted extensive tests and was convinced that Uri was 
genuine. A few days later Ted rang me up to announce that Uri 
had just performed a most spectacular feat in his laboratory. 
He had dematerialized half a crystal that had been sealed in a 
metal container. Bastin said that there was no way in which Uri 
could have touched the crystal. 

Assuming that Uri Geller possesses extraordinary powers, 
where do they come from? I think the answer must be from his 
subconscious mind. In recent years psychologists have come 
to the conclusion that poltergeists (ghosts or spirits that make 
noises or fling objects) originate in the subconscious minds of 
teenagers who have been seriously disturbed by the problems of 
adolescence. On the other hand, some investigators believe 
that poltergeists have a separate existence—that is, that they are 
real ghosts—but that they have to borrow energy from dis¬ 
turbed adolescents before they can become active. Whatever 
the truth of the matter, it seems probable that the subconscious 
mind provides the energy that causes heavy objects to rise and 
fly across a room or doors to open and bang shut. If this is so, 
it is reasonable to assume that the energy which causes spoons 




Left: the snapped handle of a 
spoon apparently bent by Geller. 
Skeptics suggest he is only a 
gifted conjurer who can deftly 
substitute a previously bent 
spoon (or fork, or key, or nail, 
or whatever) for the object he 
started the demonstration with. 

It is particularly hard for any 
observer to keep precise track 
of where things are at a given 
moment because Geller works best 
in what has been described as 
“rampant confusion”—moving bac 
and forth from one experiment to 
another, sometimes failing, and 
then abruptly producing a success. 
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~i~d and broken watches to tick originates in Uri Geller’s 
active subconscious mind. 

these strange powers exist in some hidden depths of the 
’- . what are they doing there? Are they common to all of us, 
" : are they available to anyone who knows how to use them? 

- m a\ find part of the answer in an experience of John G. 
r. "nett, the foremost living disciple of the remarkable Russian 

-C Georgei Gurdjieff. 

— -923 Bennett was at Gurdjieff’s Institute for the Harmon- 
—■ Development of Man at the Prieure in a suburb of Paris. 

some days Bennett had been suffering from almost con- 
diarrhea, and each morning he felt weaker and found it 
' :eer to get up. One morning he woke up shaking with fever, 

- ‘: decided to stay in bed. But in the instant of making this 
. s on. he found himself getting out of bed and dressing. It 
r e said. as if he was being “held together by a superior Will 


Above: the power of mind over 
metal? Geller and the results 
of one of his demonstrations. 
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Above: J. G. Bennett in 1960. He 
was a disciple of Georgei Gurdjieff 
and attended the master’s institute. 
Below: the lime tree grove at 
the Prieure, where Gurdjieff set 
up his institute. It was under 
these trees that Bennett, while 
practicing the group exercises, 
experienced a sudden and great 
“i nfl ux of an immense power.” 


that was not my own.” After a morning’s work, he felt too ill to I 
eat lunch. Nonetheless, he joined a dancing class in the after¬ 
noon. Gurdjiefif’s dances involved movements of great com¬ 
plexity, requiring tremendous concentration and physica 
coordination. As the exercises continued Bennett felt an im¬ 
mense lassitude descend on him. It became agony even to move, 
but he forced himself to go on. Gurdjieff introduced new 
exercises which were so complex that the other students began 
to drop out one by one. Bennett, however, felt Gurdjieff s eyes 
on him as if commanding him to go on, even if it killed him 

“Suddenly, I was filled with an influx of immense power. My 
body seemed to have turned into light. I could not feel its! 
presence in the usual ways. There was no effort, no weariness, 
not even any sense of weight. ...” When the lesson was over he 
decided to test the power that had entered his body. He took a I 
spade and began to dig at a rate that would normally have ex-1 
hausted him in two minutes. In spite of the summer heat, he 
continued digging for over an hour. 

Later Bennett went for a walk toward a nearby forest where 
he met Gurdjieff. Without preliminaries, Gurdjieff began tol 
talk about energies. “There is a certain energy,” he said, “that I 
is necessary for work on oneself ... we can call it the Higher 
Emotional Energy. . . . There are some people in the world, but I 
they are very rare, who are connected to the Great Reservoir or I 
Accumulator of this energy. . . .” Gurdjieff implied that he was I 
one of those who can tap the Great Reservoir and permit others I 
to borrow its energy. 

Bennett continued his walk in the forest, still filled with a 
tremendous sense of power. He recalled that Peter Ouspensky. 
another Russian mystic and associate of Gurdjieff’s, had once 
said that if we wish to prove how little control we have over our 
emotions, we have only to try to be astonished at will. Bennett 
said to himself: “I will be astonished.” Instantly he felt over¬ 
whelmed with amazement. “Each tree was so uniquely itselt 
that I felt that I could walk in the forest forever and never cease 
from wonderment. Then the thought of ‘fear’ came to me. At 
once I was shaking with terror. Unknown horrors were menacing 
me on every side. I thought of ‘joy,’ and I felt that my heart 
would burst from rapture. The word ‘love’ came to me, and I 
was pervaded with such fine shades of tenderness and com¬ 
passion that I saw that I had not the remotest idea of the depth 
and range of love. Love was everywhere and in everything. It 
was infinitely adaptable to every shade of need. After a time it 
became too much for me; it seemed that if I plunged any more 
deeply into the mystery of love, I would cease to exist. I wanted 
to be free from this power to feel whatever I chose, and at once 
it left me.” 

What is this strange power that Gurdjieff was able to evoke in 
his disciples? It is not as mysterious as it sounds. We are all 
familiar with its commonest form, which we call “second wind.” 
In most energetic sports, such as long distance running, we 
force ourselves beyond the normal point of exhaustion. Then 
sometimes, quite suddenly, we feel a resurge of energy that en¬ 
ables us to continue for longer than usual. On rare occasions we 
can even force ourselves to continue until we get our third wind. 
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The American philosopher and psychologist William James 
'■vrote about this in his essay “The Energies of Man.” 

"Everyone is familiar with the phenomenon of feeling more 
■ less alive on different days. Everyone knows on any given 
day that there are energies slumbering in him which the in¬ 
crements of that day do not call forth, but which he might 
display if these were greater. Most of us feel as if a sort of cloud 

- eighed upon us, keeping us below our highest notch of clear¬ 
ness in discernment, sureness in reasoning, or firmness in 
deciding. Compared with what we ought to be, we are only half 

- sake. Our fires are damped, our drafts are checked. We are 
making use of only a small part of our possible mental and 
physical resources.” 

Stating the thing broadly, the human individual thus lives 
-T.usually far within his limits; he possesses powers of various 
: rts which he habitually fails to use. He energizes below his 
~ sximum, and he behaves below his optimum.” 

In other words, for everyday purposes human beings have 
certain predetermined limits. It is like the thermostat oh a 
central heating system. When the temperature rises above a 
certain point it automatically switches off the heating. When 
® tiredness reaches a certain limit, we also switch off auto- 
m ideally, and allow ourselves to sink into a passive state. But 
some crisis arises, we refuse to allow ourselves to remain 
passive. We become alert and suddenly, as our thermostat re- 
ic -Sts itself, we discover we have become fully alive again. 

The implication seems to be that each of us contains a vast 
■eservoir of energy. William James also asks what it is that 
c es a Leonardo or a Beethoven his creative energy. His answer 
excitement, determination, a sense of purpose. He adds: “We 

- subject to arrest by degrees of fatigue which we have come 

> mom habit to obey. Most of us may learn to push the 
rimer further off, and to live in perfect comfort on much 
'-gher levels of power.” 

i his was the aim of GurdjiefTs work. He forced his students 

> eep pushing the barriers farther and farther back. One of 
' followers, Fritz Peters, has described how GurdjiefT gave 

:he task of mowing the lawns at the Prieure. At first the 

■ rk took Peters several days. Gradually Gurdjieff accustomed 

- ~ to doing more and more in a day until finally Peters could 
p;'*' a h the lawns, which consisted of several acres, in one day. 

* *at Gurdjieff called his “dervish dances” were also designed 

~ :ea k the chain of habit. Try rubbing your stomach with one 
" --- " hile patting yourself on the head with the other, or 
-toping the toes of one foot on the floor while rubbing the 

- er foot back and forth like a pendulum. Most people find 
-:n movements difficult. Yet Gurdjieff trained his students 

to something different with feet, arms, and head at the same 
He would also suddenly order them to break off whatever 
"were doing, and to freeze in some complicated attitude. 

\s Gurdjieff recognized, even exercises as difficult as these 
become a habit. Fritz Peters tells a story which reveals 

■ - Gurdjieff himself could forget how to establish contact 

- - his own reservoir of energy. At the end of World War II 
: ers. then a soldier and suffering from battle fatigue and 



Above: one of Gurdjieff’s dances, 
the Dervish Dance, performed here 
by Olgivanna Lloyd Wright, Mme. 
Galoumian and Jeanne de Salzmann. 
Gurdjieff’s dances were designed 
not only for control of the body, 
but—by their complicated and 
demanding patterns—also needed 
unbroken mental concentration. 

Thus the ritual movements were 
meant to act on all aspects 
of the student’s body and mind. 
Below: G. I. Gurdjieff as he 
was toward the end of his life. 
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nervous strain, called on Gurdjieff at his Paris apartment. 
Gurdjieff was busy and asked Peters to wait for him in another 
room. After a minute or two alone, Peters felt so miserable 
and desperate that he interrupted Gurdjieff again. Gurdjieff 
instantly saw the seriousness of the situation, and set his work 
aside. As he sat with Gurdjieff, Peters experienced a sudden 
trickle of power flowing into him like a spring. It slowly 
increased until all his tiredness had vanished. But Gurdjieff 
himself now looked completely exhausted. Peters had no 
doubt that Gurdjieff had somehow given him his own energy. 
A crowd of people then arrived at the house, and Gurdjieff 
dragged himself away to entertain them. Five minutes later he 
returned to the kitchen radiating vitality, and remarked to 
Peters that the experience had been good for both of them. In 
other words, the effort of revitalizing Peters had awakened 
Gurdjieff to a recognition that he had lost touch with his own 
“source of power, meaning, and purpose.” He promptly re¬ 
established contact, and recharged his own batteries. 


Right: Olgivanna Lloyd Wright, 
widow of the architect Frank 
Lloyd Wright, carries on his work 
through the Taliesin Fellowship. 
Taliesin is a residential archi¬ 
tectural firm and school founded 
by the world-famous architect. 
Mrs. Wright, a follower of 
Gurdjieff’s for a time, has in¬ 
corporated aspects of the Prieure 
regime into the life of the com¬ 
munity in California. They include 
hard manual work by all members 
whether students or staff, the 
importance of music, and the 
absolute authority of the leader. 
Below: a group portrait of the 
Fellowship at Taliesin West, 
designed by Frank Lloyd Wright. 
Mrs. Wright is at the far right. 























There is nothing mystical or occult about this. We all have 
wi in us a robot, akin to the automatic pilot in an airplane 

romfnef? 1S t0 Simplify our lives by handling a series of 
routines. Learning to type or speak French or drive a car re- 

r^H° n f derabl l eff ° rt and concentra ti°n, but once we have 

TnH !ffi d ;. 0U i r ° b0t takes over and does h far more quickly 
d efficiently than we could do it consciously. The trouble is 

life w b0 H Can b t eC r me , S ,° efficient th at it takes over most of our 
life. We begin to live like a robot. We automatically drink our 
martini, eat our dinner, watch TV. It takes a holiday or some 
sudden crisis to jar us out of this automatic living, to allow our 
real selves to take over from the robot. 

There can be no doubt that Gurdjieff helped Bennett over- 

Bel!^ he hdped Peters - But at a certain point, 

tv™ il- T n t in o er dynamo took ov er and he wrested control 

feelTna Fo°r V daZZled by vistas of possible 

w °Z bodieS ’ OUr feelings are also controlled 
by the robot. We seldom experience new feeling. For the most 

pai - n We p ay the same old phonograph record over and over 
again a record that, except in times of crisis, is full of bland 
harmonies. What Bennett had realized was that he couW 
experience new intensities of feeling every day- that he could 
3 COmPe " in§ fee ' in8 for every y ,ri y a„de^ Wade 

°ur minds contain a vast unused library of “phonograph 
records. ’ And not just our minds. The world around us fsfull 
ol an infinite number of interesting things that the robot has 
been trained to ignore. This is perhaps the most important 
insight that arises from Bennett’s description of his experience- 
... I was pervaded with such shades of tenderness and com¬ 
passion that / saw that I had not the remotest idea of the depth 
and range of love, .” We accept the universe around us as stable 
and normal, just as a child who knew nothing about water 
might accept the surface of a pond as a glittering mirror urn 
aware that there are green depths below, teeming with innumer- 
forms of life. How many other things is this true oP How 
much mystery and complexity and reality is hidden from us by 
ignorance and habit? y 

Human beings live within arbitrary limits. Not only do we 
ave an arbitrary idea of our powers and capabilities, but we 
so hiive an arbitrary idea of the complexity and interestingness 
of the world around us. Habit has confined human beings in 
a thoroughly stale universe. ® 

A word of caution should be offered, however. Why should 

ever'beforeVwh P° Wer t0 See and feel more widely than 
ever before? Why does he say: “I wanted to be free from this 

power to feel whatever I chose . . . ”? The reason is that these 

arbitrary limits to our powers are also safety limits. Our habits 

which can become so oppressive, are also intended to protect us’ 

Bennett could have achieved many of the same effects of power 

and perception by taking a psychedelic drug such as mescalin 

Zhit u 3 S ° , deStroy the robot and disconnect our 

PsvcbP^!r ha ? 1SmS S i° a [ the WOrld a PP ears new and strange. 
Psychedelic drugs also release the capacity to feel whatever we 

oose the thought of love can produce a tidal wave of love. 
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On the other hand, a negative thought produces equally 
powerful results. One man who had taken LSD under medical 
supervision described how the thought of death produced the 
hallucination that peoples’ faces had become grinning skulls, 
and the air seemed thick with the smell of earth and decaying 
flesh. Some people who have had bad trips have become 
permanently unbalanced mentally. The power of the mind 
can be highly dangerous, and meddling with it simply for kicks 
is as irresponsible as allowing a child to drive a high-powered 
car. Bennett realized that it would be wiser to learn to extend 
the range of his consciousness step by step, and to consolidate 
each step before moving on rather than to take a sudden leap 
into powers that were beyond his understanding or ability 
to control. 

Once we know the world is not as dull and ordinary as it may 
seem, we have taken a major step toward doing something about 
it. The real objection to habit is that it makes us lazy, paralyzing 
the will. Once we realize that our robot is insulating us against 
much that is rich and rewarding in the world around us, we can 
begin to organize the will to resist the power of habit. 

While we know enough about second wind to understand 
Bennett’s experience, it is altogether more difficult to grasp how 
Gurdjieff could have projected energy into Bennett and Peters. 
What is the nature of this energy? The following may throw 
some light on it. 

In 1919 Bernard Kajinsky, a Russian electrical engineer, 
was awakened in the night by a ringing sound like that of a 
spoon hitting glass. The next day he learned that his closest 
friend had died of typhus. When he called on his friend’s 
mother, he discovered that she had been about to give him a 
dose of medicine at the moment he died. Kajinsky, suddenly 
excited, asked her to show him exactly what she had done. She 
took a silver spoon and dropped it into a tumbler. It made the 
same ringing sound that had startled him awake. 

Kajinsky was a scientist with no interest in telepathy or 
extrasensory perception. But he had no doubt that his friend 
had thought of him at the moment of death, and that the sound 
of the spoon striking glass had somehow been conveyed to him. 
He thereafter made an exhaustive study of telepathy and 
reached the conclusion that “the human nervous system is 
capable of reacting to stimuli whose source is not yet known.” 

Kajinsky’s work came to the attention of a famous Russian 
animal trainer, Vladimir Durov, who was convinced that his 
animals could read his mind. Durov began to conduct experi¬ 
ments in association with Vladimir Bekhterev, a distinguished 
neurologist. Under Bekhterev’s supervision, Durov gave com¬ 
plicated telepathic orders to his animals. Usually the animals 
would carry them out. For example, Bekhterev wrote in¬ 
structions on a sheet of paper and handed it to Durov. Durov 
looked into the eyes of his German shepherd dog Mars for 
several seconds without speaking. Mars went into the next 
room, looked on three tables and, finding what Bekhterev 
had asked for on the third—a telephone directory—carried it 
to Durov in his mouth. 

Many animal lovers have noticed that their pets seem to 


Science is attempting to find a 
way to isolate and measure the 
elusive Psi powers. In this Ger¬ 
man experiment, target pictures 
are produced by a random chance 
generator. The sender, on the 
right, then tries to transmit 
the images telepathically to 
the receiver at the left. Both 
the target pictures and the 
choices made by the receiver 
are automatically recorded, and 
then evaluated by a computer. 
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possess some telepathic power. Edward Campbell, a British 
newspaper editor who studied this question, tells an interesting 
story about a German animal trainer, Hans Brick. Brick’s 
favorite lion was a man eater named Habibi, and Brick’s bond 
with the lion was a strange one. It was tacitly agreed between 
them that the lion—which was savage and unbroken—was 
entitled to kill Brick if it could find a moment when his at¬ 
tention lapsed. While Brick maintained his full attention the 
lion never attacked him. But on several occasions when his I 
attention had wavered, an attack came instantly. Brick insisted 
it was his own fault. “I know the rules; so does he,” he said. 

During World War II Brick was interned in England for a I 
while, and Habibi was looked after by a zoo. When Brick was I 


The mysterious power that some 
individuals seem to possess over 
animals—apparently communicating 
directly with them and compelling 
obedience by the sheer force of 
personality—has fascinated 
men throughout the centuries. 


Right: at the Psychical Research 
Foundation in Durham, North 
Carolina, a subject outside the 
room is tested on the ability 
to influence the movement of 
a cat over a numbered board. 


Below: a more traditional form 
of animal control—a lion tamer. 
His power over a dangerous 
animal could possibly be telepathic. 
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. r ’ “ 11U11 company asKea mm to supervise some 

a animal sequences in a film using Habibi. A problem arose 
rcause the owner of the zoo wanted payment for having 
=aed Habibi, and Brick could not afford the fee. According 
mpbell, at six o clock on Sunday morning Brick walked 
:c the zoo, went to Habibi’s cage on an upper floor, released 
e aon, and looped a whip loosely around his neck. Brick then 
a mental pact with the animal: Habibi was not to attack 
m while they were making their escape from the zoo. 
i he animals in other cages were in an uproar as the lion 
: .ved out. Rabbits and peacocks were ranging freely about 
- noor, but Habibi made no attemnt to attack them Rriot 


The Psychic and 
the Dictator 


Wolf Messing was a stage mind 
reader who fled for his life from 
Poland to the Soviet Union 
during World War II. He had 
been in danger not only be¬ 
cause he was a Jew, but also 
because he had predicted 
Hitler’s death if the German 
dictator “turned toward the 
East.’’ Hitler, a believer in for¬ 
tune telling, put a price' on 
Messing’s head. 

In the USSR Messing faced 
another dictator’s challenge 
when Josef Stalin set a test for 
him. It was not an easy one. | 
Messing was to enter Stalin’s 
country house—a place bristl¬ 
ing with guards and secret 
police—without a pass. 

One day as Stalin sat work¬ 
ing in the office of his country 
home, a man walked coolly 
into the grounds and then into 
the house. All the guards and 
servants stood back respect¬ 
fully as he passed. He walked 
to the doorway of Stalin’s 
study. When the dictator look¬ 
ed up, he was astonished. The 
man was Messing! 

The celebrated psychic’s ex¬ 
planation was this: by mental 
suggestion he had made the 
guards think he was Lavrenti 
Beria, the much-feared head 
of the secret police at that 
time. So strong were his pow¬ 
ers that, even though Messing 
looked nothing like Beria, the | 
guards were convinced he was. \ 


liavc uccu speaxing oi telepathy which, most in- 
-gators agree, seems to depend on some form of waves. They 
^ nerall Y known as Psi waves. (Psi is a Greek letter used 
r ; ra P s y chol °gy for psychic ability or phenomenon.) At 
we have no ldea of the nature of such waves. We might 
-.pare Psi waves with radio waves. But radio waves can be 
>-a only to communicate, whereas when Gurdjieff used Psi 
-on Bennett and Peters he seems to have been doing much 
-han merely communicating. 

- .940, not long before the invasion of the USSR, Joseph 

; , r , de ^ d » an * nvesd S ation into the powers of a psychic 

- Wolf Messing, who appears to have possessed Psi 
L ° an ex t rao f d inary degree. Messing described these 

. .ments in a Soviet science magazine. His first test was to 
—into a bank, present the cashier with a note, and will him 
^: iCd °7 er 100,000 rubles in cash. Two official witnesses 
ii Messing when he did this. They saw the cashier take 
ets of banknotes out of the safe and hand them over, 
r-mg put them m a briefcase and left. Then, with the two 
=r>ses he reentered the bank, and handed back the money 
p ae note—which was in fact a sheet of blank paper. The 
: * looked at it, suddenly realized what he had done—and 
_ -r>ed with a heart attack. 

-^tories about Brick and Messing may make one conclude 
Gurdjieff simply used his Psi powers to suggest certain 
~fs 10 Fritz Peters. But it is difficult to see why, in that case 
L should have exhausted Gurdjieff—and even more 
t0 see bow Peters could have been so genuinely re- 
orated. For the moment, it may be best to acknowledge 

- ' e do not even begin to understand the possibilities of Psi 
: leave it at that. 

>s P° wer s are not as rare as we might suppose. In fact, there 
■ -mber of simple experiments that anyone can do to verify 
-ley are more than merely autosuggestion. The simplest test 
—res four or five people. One of the group, the subject 
m the center of the ' " ‘ 


room with the others around him 












































































































Two experiments for a group to 
try in applying thought pressure. 
Above: all stand in a circle 


around the subject, and place 
their hands on his head. Next, 
concentrate hard for about 20 


seconds. Then, each using index 
fingers only, try to lift him up. 
Below: when the group wills the 
subject to move one way, she will 
slowly sway in that direction. 


The subject closes his eyes tightly, and the others place their 
lingers gently against his chest, shoulders, and back making sure 
not to exert pressure. The aim of the experiment is to make the 
subject sway m a particular direction, which the others can 
decide upon by movement of the eyes or a nod of the head. They 
concentrate hard on willing the subject to sway in the chosen 
direction. He usually feels a force pulling him in the chosen 
direction, as if he were a compass needle and someone had 
brought a magnet close to him. It usually takes only a few 
seconds, depending on the suggestibility of the subject 

The second experiment, which also takes five people, is ' 
lifting a seated person using only index fingers. It is familiar to 
most schoolchildren. The chosen subject sits in a chair and 
the other four attempt to lift him by placing a finger under his 
armpits and knees. It is, of course, impossible. Then the four 
place their hands, one on top of the other, on the head of the 
seated person. No person should have his own two hands next 
to each other. All concentrate hard for about 20 seconds. Then 
they quickly remove their hands from the head, place their 
index fingers under the subject’s knees and armpits—and the 
seated person is lifted effortlessly into the air. The glib ex- I 
planation of this is that the hands piled on the subject’s head 
operate as a kind of Psi accumulator. The interesting question is 
, an< ? b ° w the y do so—and at present we have no answer. 

Ihe third experiment can be performed with a sheet of paper 
about two inches square. Fold it from corner to comer, from 
top to bottom, and from side to side. By pinching the corner 
folds, it can now be turned into a kind of paper dart, its point 
at the intersection of the fold lines. Take a needle and stick it 
blunt end first into a cork. Balance the paper dart on the needle 
point so that it looks like a partly opened umbrella. Making sure 

that you do not breathe on it, try to will it to rotate about the 
needle point. 

The first time I attempted this, nothing happened—which is I 
what I expected. However, I kept the dart by my typewriter, and 
every now and then I tried to make it turn, cupping my hands 
around it. Eventually I stopped trying to make it move by sheer 
will power, and imagined that it was moving. Immediately it 
began t0 rotate. I thought for a moment that this was due’to 
the heat from my hands, so I tried stopping it. It stopped. Then 
( I , m f de , lt T tu f rn ™ the opposite direction. Once I had acquired 
the trick, I found it easy to make it rotate in either direction 
even without my hands cupped around it. 

h '? e k 0r !S rU ? Pa ? er model for this experiment was sent to me 
by Robert Leftwich, a water diviner who also claimed to be able 
to dispel clouds by concentrating on them. Although I later met 
Leltwich, I never saw him dispersing clouds. However, a well- 
authenticated experiment in cloud dispersal was filmed by a 
British television program in June 1956 on Hampstead Heath in 
London. This kind of Psi power is known as telekinesis (making 
objects or bodies move without visible force). Many experi- 
this subject have been carried out by Soviet 

It seems possible, then, that thought can exert some form of 
pressure quite distinct from powers of telepathic suggestion. 
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thought pressure is a reality, such telekinetic homicide may be 
Possible. Donald Omand, a Church of England clergyman who 
3 as performed many exorcisms, believes that if a group of " ' ‘ 

reople determinedly brood on someone they dislike, they can 4 M 
nflict psychic damage. Directing mental forces may be as HHI 
tarmful as physical assault. 

Gurdjieff tells this story about a station master in a small 2:00 P-m 
Russian town. Early every morning as he rang the bell an¬ 
nouncing the arrival of the mail train, the station master would 
-Iso shout curses. Asked why he did this, he explained that 
’ nenever he rang the bell, people all over the town woke up and 
invoked curses on his head. In order to fend these off, he re- « 
mrected the malevolence back against the townspeople. RmI 

By the beginning of the 20th century scientists knew a great ■ 

:eal about the nature of light waves. One of the things they 
nought they knew was that light is an imponderable, that if 
- consisted of waves of radiation it could have no weight, and ^. 
ould exert no pressure. Einstein’s Theory of Relativity pre- "■■■■" 
meted that, on the contrary, light particles have weight and 2:11 p.m. 
mould be subject to gravitation. During the 1918 eclipse of 
me sun he was proved spectacularly right. Measurements 
> bowed that the light rays actually bent as they passed through 
-he sun’s gravitational field. Nowadays, scientists design space- 
nips with “light sails” to exploit the pressure exerted by light 
waves. 

Orthodox science has yet to accept the idea of thought M 
~ ressure, and decrees that thought is supposed to be an im- 

















The 


Will to Power 



In the mid-1930s a young American psy¬ 
chologist named Abraham Maslow spent 
most of his vacation in the monkey house 
of New York’s Bronx Zoo. The thing that 
impressed him most about the animals’ 
behavior was that they all seemed to be sex 
maniacs. Every minute of the day, males 
were mounting females, males were mount¬ 
ing other males, females were mounting 
other females. It looked like a simian Sodom 


The subtle, persistent, seductive 
temptation of possessing power 
over others has caught up and 
mastered many otherwise 
genuine and important talents. 
Above: a picture from a mail 
order course of 38 lessons 
on Suggestive Therapeutics and 
Hypnotism published in 1900. It 
demonstrates how a practitioner, 
“with a very severe expression,” 
gazes fiercely into a volunteer’s 
eyes to draw him into a hypnotic 
trance as part of a stage act. 


and Gomorrah. Maslow’s first conclusion 

was that this behavior was proof of Sig- Right: the irresistible, sinister 
mund Freud’s view that sex is the most p° wer of hypnotic eyes compeiis 

important ot all animal urges. It was only by—m this case fulfilling its 
much later that another solution dawned on »£!K2L 
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him: the animals were demonstrating dominance behavior. 

Zoologists have grasped the full importance of the concept of 
dominance only in recent years. Farmers, however, have 
known about it for centuries. In the farmyard, the most 
dominant chicken can peck all the others; the second most 
dominant can peck all except the most dominant, and so on 
down to the weakest, who has no other to peck and may be 
pecked by all the others. The same pecking order can be seen 
everywhere in nature, among jackdaws, baboons, wolves, rats, 
mice, and other animals that live in groups. 

What about human beings? Civilization has made us appear 
to be less obsessed with dominance, but anyone who has worked 
in a large office or factory knows this is untrue. The pecking 
order and the concern with status are still there, even if they 
are partly hidden by conventions of social behavior. In primi¬ 
tive societies the dominance hierarchy is absolutely clear, for it 
is part of the social structure. The ruler seems to wield a 
mysterious, almost divine power that is seldom if ever 
challenged. The young men submit themselves to all kinds of 
painful tests to establish their right to a place in the dominance 
hierarchy. 

Our primitive ancestors knew all about the pecking order and 
the will to power, but when people began to live in cities, the 
old carefully graduated social structure gave way to the dis¬ 
organized scramble for status. Nowadays, we refer to such a 
scramble as the “rat race,” but this is unfair to the rats. Of all 
creatures, none is so obsessed by the will to power as man. 
From what we know of magicians, it seems likely that magic 
developed as an instrument of this will to power. 

It seems certain that primitive man was familiar with what 
we have called “thought pressure.” Palaeolithic cave paintings, 
some of them 20,000 years old, show tribal shamans (magician- 
priest-doctor) performing magical operations to aid the 
hunters. The anthropologist Ivar Lissner has described how 
modern shamans still perform these operations. The shaman 
makes a drawing or clay model of an animal that is to be 
hunted. Then, by means of spells, he summons it to a certain 
place. The following day the hunters go to that place—and find 
the animal there. In his book Pattern of Islands Sir Arthur 
Grimble describes the ceremony of “calling the porpoises,” 


No creature is 
so obsessed 
by the will to 
power as man” 


Below: a shaman of the Tungus 
in the Ural mountains of Russia 
as seen by an explorer in 1705. 
A shaman was priest, doctor, 
and magician for his tribe. 


Right: an African witch doctor, 
ceremonially anonymous in his 
elaborate mask, preparing to 
work his traditional magic. 
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Above: feats of magic in the Old 
Testament were generally done by 
men of God as grand gestures to 
prove the superior power of the 
Jewish God, Jehovah, to the non- 
Jewish world. This painting shows 
the miracle performed by the High 
Priest Aaron who, at a meeting 
with the Egyptian Pharaoh to de¬ 
mand freedom for the Israelites, 
turned his staff into a snake. 


which he witnessed in the Gilbert Islands. The shaman fell 
asleep in his hut, and entered a trancelike state in which he 
invited the porpoises to a feast. When he awoke, he rushed out 
of the hut. All of the villagers ran into the sea, and stood there 
armed with clubs. Shoals of seemingly hypnotized porpoises 
then swam gently into shore, where they were dragged onto the 
beach and killed by the villagers. 

Modern man finds it impossible to understand how this 
magic works, but it is obviously only one step away from 
Messing’s Psi power over the bank clerk that enabled him to 
rob a bank unarmed. Primitive man also used magic against 
other human beings. We are not sure precisely when this began 
to happen, but we are reasonably certain that it did happen 
because at a certain point in history, some of our distant 
ancestors suddenly stopped making models and drawings of 
other men. Why? Because they realized that if magic was potent 
against deer and bison, it could be effective against people. 
The mind power that could lure animals to their destruction 
could also destroy human beings. So anybody who made a 
drawing or model of a person immediately became suspect. 
This suspicion still applies among many primitive people today. 
They generally refuse to be photographed in the belief that the 
camera is capable of stealing the soul. 

Slowly, over the course of many thousands of years, the 
tribal shaman evolved into the modern sorcerer. That is, he 
ceased to be what is called a white witch—a benevolent and 
helpful worker of magic—and became more interested in 
obtaining power for himself. We can see this transformation 
beginning in the Old Testament prophets such as Moses. 
Joshua, Elijah, and Daniel. It is true that they are men of God. 
and that their power apparently comes from God. But it is 
significant how often they are engaged in magical contests in 
which they demonstrate their power at the expense of competing 
magicians. Aaron throws down his rod in front of the Pharaoh 
and it turns into a snake. The rival Egyptian magicians do the 
same thing and their rods also become snakes. But Aaron’s 
snake eats up all the other snakes. Elijah challenges 450 priests 
of Baal to a test of magic in which they are to call on their god 
to light the fire under a sacrificial bullock. Their god fails them. 
Elijah, with great dramatic flair, tells his people to drench his 
bullock and firewood with water three times. Then he calls upon 
Jehovah. The God of the Jews sends down a fire that consumes 
the bullock, the wood, and the water. After this, Elijah orders 
the people to kill all the priests of Baal. The will to power 
swaggers through the whole story. 

The desire to dominate, to assert themselves, to humiliate or 
destroy those who oppose them is something that can be 
observed again and again in the lives of the great magicians. 
Moreover, the magical contest—the battle with a rival—is a 
standard feature of the lives of the magicians. In the 1 st century 
a.d. the Greek magician Apollonius of Tyana engaged in a 
contest with a rival named Euphrates. Simon Magus, the 
magician of Samaria referred to in the Acts of the Apostles, was 
supposed to have been challenged by St. Peter. The legend is 
that Simon conjured up huge black hounds that rushed at Peter. 
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~he apostle held out a loaf of holy bread, and the hounds Above: the fall of Simon Magus 
anished into thin air. In one version of the legend, Simon then as visualized by a 15th-century 
rose into the air, hovered for a moment, and flew through a Italian artist, Benozzo Gozzoli. 

• indow. Peter fell to his knees and prayed, whereupon Simon St. Peter’s prayers succeed in 
rummeted to the ground. He died from his injuries in this fall. 

There can be no doubt that many such stories are pure 
uvention. Others, however, are too detailed—and too widely 
reported—to be wholly invented. The interesting question is: 
jVhat genuine powers did men such as Simon Magus possess? 

The account of him given in the Acts of the Apostles is, 

-nderstandably, belittling. Describing himself as “some great 
one,” Simon angered St. Peter by offering him money in 
exchange for the gift of the Holy Spirit. Christian documents 
-re inclined to regard Simon as a charlatan. He claimed to be 
-ble to make himself invisible, change himself into an animal, 
end walk unharmed through fire. The Christians said that all 
-his was achieved by bewitching the senses of the onlookers. 

Modern writers have taken this to mean that he used some form 
ot hypnosis. For example, legend says that when Simon went to 
Tome, Nero ordered him to be decapitated by one of his 
officers. Simon, however, bewitched the officer into decapitating 


vanquishing the demons who, 
according to the legend, were 
supporting Simon Magus in the air. 
On the throne is the Roman emperor 
Nero, before whom the contest 
was supposed to have been staged. 
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Right: Svengali, the sinister 
character in a 19th-century nov¬ 
el, hypnotized a beautiful young 
artist’s model into doing all he 
bid. His name became a synonym 
for evildoers who gain sway over 
others for their own purposes. 


Below: Strindberg, the Swedish 
playwright and novelist, be¬ 
lieved himself to have special 
psychic powers, which he exer¬ 
cized when he wanted to avoid an 
unwanted meeting with someone. 




a ram instead. When he reappeared with his head still on his 
shoulders, Nero was so impressed by his powers that he made 
Simon his court magician. 

But was Simon’s means of control over the officer ordinary 
hypnosis or was it the kind of Psi power exercised by Wolf 
Messing on the bank clerk? The latter is altogether more likely, 
because hypnosis takes the cooperation of the person about to 
be hypnotized. It is unlikely that Simon was able to make 
himself invisible or turn himself into an animal. But he certainly 
seemed to have command of the power of thought pressure, just 
as some people are bom with a green thumb. 

At this point, it is time to raise the question of how such a 
power could work. Let us look more closely at some of the 
recorded examples. 

The poet W. B. Yeats was a member of the order of the 
Golden Dawn , one of the first and best known occult societies of 
late 19th century England. In his autobiography Yeats describes 
an incident that occurred on a walk taken by one of the other 
Golden Dawn members and MacGregor Mathers, one of the 
order’s founders. “Look at those sheep,” said Mathers. “I am 
going to imagine myself a ram.” The sheep immediately began 
to run after him. 

Mathers could also use his strange powers on people, just as 
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': Swedish playwright August Strindberg believed he himself 
-Id. Once when Strindberg was eating alone in a restaurant, 
- recognized two friends among some drunk people at another 
.r e To his dismay, one of them began to approach him. 

: trmdberg fixed his eyes on the man. At this, the friend looked 
~«r .vildered and returned to his table apparently convinced that 
rirtndberg was a stranger. 

Strindberg once attempted to practice black magic, and he be- 
: ed that his later suffering and bad luck was a result of this dab- 

■ ig with evil forces. It was when he was separated from his second 

• :e. He wanted desperately to bring about a reconciliation, and 
-d to think of a way of seeing her. He decided to use his tele- 

re :hic powers to make his daughter just sick enough to require a 
sit from him. Using a photograph of the girl, he tried to bring 
- ?'Dut her illness. When the two children of his first marriage got 
:k a short time later, he felt that he was responsible, and that 

■ s use of the evil eye had misfired. Strindberg dated his mis- 
: "tunes from then on. 

One of the most celebrated German criminal cases of 1936 
ncemed a hypnotist named Franz Walter, who liked to pose as 
i doctor. One day, boarding a train to Heidelberg, he entered a 
. image occupied by a young woman. Walter talked to her, and 
: ^covered she was on her way to see a doctor about stomach 
reins. Walter sympathized, told her he was a doctor, and 
rrited her to have coffee with him. She felt frightened and 

• anted to refuse, but when Walter took her hand, she found she 
:ould not. She later recalled that “it seemed to me as if I no 

?nger had a will of my own.” Walter had somehow hypnotized 
ter without her consent. Later, when he wrote to her ordering 

■ er to come to him in another town, she felt strangely giddy, and 
immediately went to him. 

Under hypnosis, she was raped by Walter, who then ordered 
er to become a prostitute and to give him her earnings. When 
le later married, he hypnotized her into making several 
-■.tempts on her husband’s life. The husband eventually 
■eported her behavior to the police, and a police doctor, Ludwig 
'•layer, recognized some of the symptoms of hypnotism. He 
managed to dehypnotize her and unlock her memories of her 
rdeals, which Walter had ordered her to forget. Walter was 
tried, found guilty, and sentenced to 10 years in prison. 

A mixture of hypnosis and telepathy was used in a series of 
experiments conducted by the Soviet scientist Leonid Vasiliev in 
le 1920s and 1930s. The aim of the experiments was to discover 
mot only whether telepathic communication was possible, but 
-Lso if it could be proved. In one test, Vasiliev used a hypnotist 
-nd a hypnotic subject who, the hypnotist claimed, could be 
made to fall asleep by telepathic suggestion. The hypnotist was 
rlaced in one room, and the subject in another. Only Vasiliev 
and his assistants knew precisely when the hypnotist made the 
mental suggestion. In repeated tests, they established that the 
lbject fell asleep within one-and-a-half minutes of the sug¬ 
gestion. Later, they discovered that distance made no difference. 
A subject in the Crimean city of Sebastopol fell asleep at a 
telepathic suggestion made in Leningrad, more than 1000 miles 
away. Vasiliev wondered whether telepathic communication 



The Singer 
Imprisoned by a Spell 


Trilby O’Ferral in George du 
Maurier’s 1894 novel Trilby 
was an artist’s model working 
in Paris. Though her back¬ 
ground was disreputable, her 
heart was of pure gold. Dis¬ 
appointed in love, she fell into 
the hands of Svengali, an 
unscrupulous Hungarian musi¬ 
cian with strange powers. 

Hypnotized by Svengali, she 
became a great singer: tall, 
elegant, with a divine voice 
that moved audiences to tears. 
When the man she truly loved 
saw her at a concert, he was 
heartbroken that she did not 
recognize him. Svengali, how¬ 
ever, did recognize the young 
man and, in a spasm of hatred, 
died of a heart attack. Trilby 
was instantly released from the 
spell, with no memory of her 
triumphs or the ruthless train¬ 
ing Svengali had given. 

But Trilby began to fade 
away. Slowly she became thin¬ 
ner and more feeble. One day 
she saw a photograph of 
Svengali. As Trilby stared into 
the “big black eyes full of stern 
command,” her smile became 
fixed, and she began to sing, 
“holy, heavenly sweetness.” 
As she stopped singing Trilby 
fell back against the pillows 
and, whispering “Svengali, 
Svengali, Svengali,” died. 
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Above: illustrations from a French 
medical journal of 1891 showing 
the reactions under hypnotism of 
a 23-year-old mental patient. 

When presented with colored 
sheets of glass she showed an 
intensely emotional response, 
clasping her hands as if in 
prayer before a blue glass, 
throwing up her hands in fear 
when she was given a red glass. 


Below: a hypnotist as a social 
attraction in the 1850s, when the 
phenomenon fascinated the general 
public. The ladies are swept up 
into an ecstatic rapture, seeing 
only what the hypnotist suggests. 


might depend upon some kind of electromagnetic radiation, 
and tried sealing the hypnotist up in a lead chamber. It made no 
difference whatever, proving that the waves involved in telepathy 
have nothing in common with radio waves. 

There is a link between these four examples. Mathers’ ability 
to attract the sheep is an example of the kind of telepathy that 
can exist between humans and animals. But Mathers was 
deceiving the sheep in the same sort of way that Wolf Messing 
deceived the bank clerk. Telepathy can also be used for a kind 
of hypnosis or suggestion. In the case of Strindberg and his 
drunk friend, the playwright projected the suggestion: “I am 
not Strindberg” so that the friend turned and walked away. 
What happened in both of these instances is consistent with the 
kind of telepathic suggestion that Vasiliev demonstrated so 
conclusively. In the Walter case, Dr. Mayer established that the 
hypnotist had hypnotized the young woman against her will. 
There can be no doubt that Walter immediately recognized her 
as a good hypnotic subject. It is also clear from Mayer’s book 
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the case that Walter was driven by a “will to power.” A 
irse, rather stupid man, he pretended he was a qualified 
ctor, and many incidents in the case reveal the pleasure he 
k in his power over his victim. The interesting point in this 
e is that Walter did not hypnotize his victim by the usual 
eans—for example, by getting her to focus her eyes on a 
• nging pendulum—but he did it instantaneously by some kind 
suggestion. There was some natural form of sympathy 
“ween the two, although it seems akin to the sympathy 
‘tween a snake and a hypnotized rabbit. 
a hen we look more closely at these cases, we find another 
'.cresting link. Mathers was a strange mixture of charlatan 
;d genuine scholar. He liked to pose as a Scottish laird of 
stinguished ancestry while, in fact, he was the son of a clerk 
d was bom in London. He was a quarrelsome man, intensely 
ilous of his status as head of the Order of the Golden Dawn. 

- was also driven by a restless will to power. Strindberg had a 
ranoid egoism that is evident in much of his work. According 


Above: when presented with a 
series of smells, the young woman 
reacted equally dramatically. 

But the doctor making these 
experiments reported that words 
provoked no reaction at all. His 
work was part of the early serious 
medical research into hypnotism. 

Below: a stage hypnotist with a 
woman suspended in space, from 
a publicity photograph of 1902. 
The pillars that supported the 
subject were so inadequately 
retouched on the picture that 
the shadowy outlines are still 
visible. Nonetheless, the woman 
was unquestionably in a state of 
trance: she has obviously been 
hypnotized into total rigidity. 
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Right: one of the legendary 
magical feats of Faust. This 
story is first recorded in 1589. 
Taking a tour of Leipzig with 
some students, Faust jeers at 
workmen trying to get a huge 
barrel of wine out of a cellar. 
The owner offers the contents to 
whomever can get the barrel out. 
Faust goes in, mounts the barrel 
as if it were a horse, and rides 
it out. The owner has to keep 
his promise, and Faust and his 
young friends share the wine. 


to the police doctor, Franz Walter also was an egoist driven bv 
the craving to be admired. Mathers, Strindberg, and Walter all 
lacked a stable background to their lives. It would be scarcely 
an exaggeration to describe them as homeless wanderers. In all 
three we see the basic characteristics of the magician: the desire 
for fame, the will to power, a natural talent for using though: 
pressure to dominate others. 

After Simon Magus, the most famous magician in European 
history is Faust, also known as Dr. Faustus. The Faust legend 
has maintained its potency for almost five centuries, and has 
inspired at least three great works of literature—Christopher 
Marlowe’s Dr. Faustus (1604), Goethe’s Faust (1808 and 1832). 

Thomas Mann’s Doctor Faustus (1947)—as well as mans 
musical works. From all these, the picture that emerges of Faust 
is of a brilliant, proud, restless man who longs to share the 
secrets of the gods. But these characteristics have evolved over 
the centuries, and as we go backward in time we come closer to 
the truth about the person who called himself Faust. Thomas 
Mann’s Faust is a great musician; Goethe’s Faust is a restless 
scholar, chafing against the frustration of being merely human. 
Marlowe s Faustus is a scholar who has been led into temptation 
by the lust for power. The book on which all these were based is 
Johann Spies Historia von D. Johann Faustus , which appeared in 
Berlin in 1587. Its hero is little more than a magical confidence 
trickster. Significantly, his chief gift is hypnosis—although, of 
course, the author does not use that word. 

In a typical episode in the Spies’ book, Faust goes to a Jew and 
offers to leave behind his arm or leg as security for a loan. The 
Jew accepts, and Faust appears to saw off his leg. Embarrassed 
and disgusted by this, the Jew later throws the leg into a river— 
whereupon Faust appears and demands his leg back. The Jew is 
forced to pay him heavy compensation. In another anecdote. 


Below: Faust and Mephistopheles, 
the Devil, from a book of 1608. 
The legend of the man who sold 
his soul to the Devil for power 
—and who then became a great 
magician as a result—is one of 
the most durable of all stories 
about black magic. The legendary 
Faust has been the subject of 
many novels, plays, and operas 
since the mid-16th century. 
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1 -list asks a wagoner with a load of hay how much hay he will 
Cow him to eat for a few pence. The wagoner says jokingly: “As 
“ -ch as you like.” When Faust has eaten half the wagonload, the 
s goner repents his generosity and offers Faust a gold piece on 
: ndition he leaves the rest undevoured. When he reaches home 
:e wagoner discovers that his load is intact, “for the delusion 
• inch the doctor had raised was vanished.” 

Even the Faust of this original book is described as “a scholar 
i-~d a gentleman.” He is said to have been the son of honest 
erman peasants, born near Weimar in 1491, but brought up by 
- - ell-to-do uncle in Wittenberg. This uncle sent him to univer- 
Faust’s “strong powers of mind” soon distinguish him, and 
■ friends urge him to enter the Church. But Faust has greater 
ambitions. He begins to dabble in sorcery. He studies Chaldean, 
I-reek, and Arabic. He takes his degree of Doctor of Divinity, 
crd also a medical degree. In due course, he becomes a famous 
:: ctor. It is intellectual brilliance that is his downfall, “the 
.dness of his profane enquiries”—a quality that later genera- 
:ns would consider a virtue, and for which even Spies has a 
creaking admiration. Faust wishes to become a great magician, 
—d this is why he invokes the Devil. Having entered into his pact 
::h the Devil, Faust is corrupted by the Prince of Darkness, 
ho proceeds to fill him with greed and lust for power. 

At this point, it is worth quoting the Historia on a subject that 
res some bearing on the lives of magicians. “It used to be an old 
eying that the magician, charm he ever so wisely for a year 
rgether, was never a sixpence richer for all his efforts.” This 
relief that unusual powers cannot be used for financial gain is 
endamental and persistent. And there seems to be some truth in 
N one of the great magicians from Simon Magus to MacGregor 
'•lathers has died rich, and most of them have died paupers. The 
:ev who have succeeded in living comfortably—Emanuel 
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The Man Who 
Pawned His Leg 


When the Devil tempted Faust 
to make a pact with him, he 
promised riches as well as 
power. But, according to one 
of the early tales about Faust, 
the Devil did not live up to 
his word. Being not a penny 
richer, and in financial straits, 
Faust reproached the Devil. 
However, he was told that, as 
a magician, he could now solve 
his money problem. 

Faust therefore went to a 
Jewish moneylender in the 
town and borrowed some 
money. When at a later time 
the moneylender wanted his 
money back, with the interest 
due, Faust said that he had 
none. Instead, Faust offered to 
cut off his leg and give it as 
further security, redeeming the 
limb on paying off the loan. 

The moneylender accepted 
the arrangement. Faust ap¬ 
peared to cut off his leg, and 
gave it over. Later the money¬ 
lender decided that he had no 
use for the leg, and that Faust 
would not be able to replace it, 
so he threw it into the river. 

Three days later Faust sum¬ 
moned the moneylender to 
settle the account and redeem 
his leg. When the man con¬ 
fessed what he had done, 
Faust demanded his leg back 
immediately. The unfortunate 
moneylender, afraid of trouble, 
gave Faust more money in¬ 
stead of collecting from him. 
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Left: Faust raising the Devil, 
from an English book on Faust 
published in 1830. Three hundred 
years after the real Faust 
had lived, the figure of the 
magician who made a pact 
with the Devil still had a strong 
grip on the popular imagination. 


Above: a 1974 performance of a 
well-known play about Faust. This 
is a scene from The Royal Shakes¬ 
peare Company’s production of Dr. 
Faustus by Christopher Marlowe. 
With Ian McKellen in the title 
role, the play was adapted and 
directed by John Barton and de¬ 
signed by Michael Annals. Here 
Faustus is shown with Mephis- 
topheles, played by Emrys James. 


Right: Goethe’s Faust. In his 
version, Faust is a serious aging 
scholar. Mephistopheles tempts 
him by giving him a vision of 
the most beautiful woman in the 
world, and offering him a potion 
which will return his youth 
and vigor so that he will be 
able to win her love. Faust drinks: 
and not only is his soul lost, 
but the innocent young girl who 
comes to love him is also lost. 


Swedenborg and Gurdjieff, for example—made their money in 
other ways than magic. 

When we pass from the Faust legends to the obscure original, 
as described by some of his contemporaries, we encounter 
exactly the sort of person that this investigation has led us to 
expect: a coarse, vulgar, boastful man, with some natural talent 
and an overmastering desire for fame. We don’t know if he was 
named Georg Sabellicus or Johannes, but he was often called 
Faustus Junior. The first we hear of him is in 1507 when, through 
the good offices of a nobleman, he obtained a post as a teacher in 
a boys’ school in Kreuznach near Frankfurt. Apparently he was 
a homosexual, for he proceeded to seduce some of his pupils, 
“indulging in the most dastardly kind of lewdness.” When found 
out, he fled. In 1509, Johannes Faust was given a degree in 
theology in Heidelberg, some 40 miles from Kreuznach. In 1513, 
the canon of St. Mary’s church in Gotha in what is now East 
Germany, recorded that he had heard Georg Faust, known as 
“the demigod of Heidelberg,” boasting and talking nonsense 
in an inn in nearby Erfurt. 

The alchemist Trithemius recalls a meeting with Faustus 
Junior as early as 1507, and dismisses him as a fool, a boaster, 
and a charlatan. In the few other references we have he is casting 
horoscopes, making prophecies, or being driven from town to 
town by his unsavory reputation as a sodomite and necromancer 
(one who foretells the future by communicating with the dead). 
From Johanne Wier, an acquaintance of Faust who wrote about 
him, we learn that Faust was wont to boast about “his friend 
the Devil”—which may have been nothing more than a typical 
piece of bombast. A story of Faust’s malicious humor recorded 
by Wier describes how Faust, when a prisoner in the castle of 
Baron Hermann of Batenburg, offered to show the nobleman’s 
chaplain how to remove his beard without a razor, in exchange 
for a bottle of wine. The chaplain was to rub his beard with the 
“magic formula” arsenic. The gullible chaplain did this. His 
beard fell out, just as Faust had prophesied—but it took most of 
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Above: a scene from a novel about 
Faust by Friedrich M. von 
Klinger, whose book appeared 
in 1791. Here Angelique is a 
young girl, as good as she was 
beautiful, whom Faust vowed he 
would possess. The Devil aided 
him by turning himself into an 
old man with a peepshow, showing 
moral scenes. Angelique gave the 
poor man alms, and then felt an 
irresistible urge to look at 
the wonders of the box. The 
moral scenes changed slowly and 
imperceptibly to amorous scenes 
in which Faust was always shown 
as the most seductive cavalier, 
performing the most magnificent 
deeds to win a shadow resembling 
herself. At last the Devil showed 
her some very scandalous pictures. 
The poor girl fled to her bedroon 
where Faust awaited her. She fell 
into his arms and, as the story 
says, “the scoundrel profited.” 


the chaplain’s skin with it. Wier also tells us that Faust was a 
drunken wanderer who spent much of his time in low taverns, 
impressing the locals with conjuring tricks. Other contemporary 
chroniclers describe him as a liar and a “low juggler.” 

We do not know when Faust died—it was probably in the 
1540s—but we do know how his legendary fame began. A Swiss 
Protestant clergyman, Johanne Gast, once dined with Faust, 
and was unfavorably impressed by him—perhaps because of 
Faust’s hints at his pact with the Devil. At all events Gast later 
spoke of Faust in one of his sermons, declaring that he had been 
strangled by the Devil, and that his corpse had persisted in lying 
on its face, although it had been turned on its back five times. 
This story had the right touch of horror to appeal to the imagina¬ 
tions of his congregation. Soon other stories grew up. One told 
how the Devil had twisted Faust’s head around completely so 
that it looked down his back. Another recounted how, toward 
the end of his life, Faust began to hope that he might escape the 
Devil’s clutches—but the trembling of the house at night warned 
him that the end was near. 

The 16th century was an age of religious persecution, a time 
when a man could be executed on the mere suspicion that he did 
not believe in the Trinity. The very idea of a man selling his soul 
to the Devil was enough to make Faust’s contemporaries turn 
pale. Little wonder, then, that Spies’ Historia became one of the 
most popular works of its time. Phillip Melancthon, a follower 
of Luther, also preached about Faust. He gilded the lily some¬ 
what with a story that Faust had defeated and eaten a rival 
magician in Vienna. Luther also has two slighting references to 
Faust in his Table Talk, from which it is clear that he regarded 
Faust as a common charlatan rather a demonic wonder worker. 
The only powers that some of Faust’s educated contemporaries 
were willing to grant him were the gifts of casting accurate 
horoscopes and of foretelling the future. In 1535, for instance, 
Faust correctly predicted that the Bishop of Munster would 
recapture the city, and in 1540 he foretold the defeat of the 
European armies in Venezuela. 

Legend has made Faust the most famous figure in the history 
of necromancy. But when we peer through the legendary mist, 
what do we find? Most of the more sensational stories about the 
man as told by people who knew him tell of feats that have been 
more or less duplicated by other men of strange powers down 
the ages. It is‘difficult to decide whether this helps to support or 
to discredit Faust’s credentials as a magician. When we try to 
sift fact from legend, it becomes clear that Faust knew something 
about hypnosis. It may be that he also knew how to conjure 
poltergeists. The priest Gast claimed that when Faust was 
angered by the poor hospitality offered to him by some monks, 
he sent a poltergeist to trouble them. Apparently the rattling 
spirit created such a furore that the monks had to abandon their 
monastery. Accounts made it plain that Faust was stupid, 
boastful, and malicious. The same is true of many men of strange 
powers. As we shall see, Faust’s restless egoism, his desire to 
impress, his need to bend nature to his will are characteristic of 
many of the best-known magicians from Simon Magus onward. 
Magicians are not comfortable people to know. 
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Below: von Klinger’s Devil, whom he called Leviathan, finally 
returns to his true and monstrous form and seizes Faust, who 
makes a magnificent speech of defiance. Leviathan gives a mocking 
laugh that shakes the world, then tears Fausts body into pieces, 
scornfully throws the limbs away, and carries his soul off to hell. 


‘ bove: the temptations of Faust 
* :<n von Klinger’s novel. The 
-■evil offers him worldly wealth 
*J»d power—symbolized here by 
iie crown, the jewels, and the 
: shop's mitre—and lovely women. 

































The wise men of the East, with 
strange power over the material 
world—like this Muslim Sufi 
gliding across a river on his 
prayer mat—have attracted curious 
Westerners for hundreds of years. 

Wonder¬ 

workers 

When Louis Jacolliot, an eminent French 
lawyer and later a chief justice, went to 
India in the early 1860s, he was a free¬ 
thinker with a profound skepticism about 
religion. However, when his servant an¬ 
nounced one morning that a fakir (Hindu 
holy man) wished to see him, his curiosity 
got the better of him and he decided to see 
the man. Jacolliot opened the conversation 
by saying that he had heard that fakirs 
possess the power to move objects without 
touching them—a power that is now called 
psychokinesis. The fakir—a thin bony little 
man—replied that he himself possessed no 
such power, but that spirits lent him their 

































































The fakir asked Jacolfiot 
if he would like to ask a 
question of the spirits” 


Right: Indian sadhus, or holy 
men, in a procession going to 
bathe at the holy junction of the 
Ganges and Yamuna rivers, during 
a ceremony that takes place only 
every six years. These sadhus 
spend their lives seeking ways 
to gain access to the powers they 
believe exist at the innermost 
core of their being, where the 
human soul is identical with God. 
Below: the classic Rope Trick, in 
which a boy climbs a rope that 
has magically been made rigid. 

aid. The Frenchman asked if he might see a demonstration of / 

these powers. The Hindu said that he would demonstrate and X 

requested seven flowerpots filled with earth, seven thin wooden JHp 

rods each a yard long, and seven large leaves from any tree in 
the garden. ''£&?$ 

The wooden rods were stuck in the flowerpots so that they 
were upright. Then a hole was made in the center of each leaf, W 

and the leaves were impaled on each rod so that they fell down B 

and covered the flowerpots. The fakir stood up, joined his hands * ^ 

above his head, and intoned a Hindu prayer. After that he seemed 
to go into a state of ecstasy, his hands outstretched toward the 
flowerpots. Suddenly, Jacolliot felt a breeze on his face. During 
the next 10 minutes, it blew several times. Slowly and gently the ^ 

leaves began to rise up the wooden rods, then to float downward 
again. Jacolliot went closer to see if the Hindu could somehow J 

be causing them to move by a trick. But the leaves continued to » V 

rise and fall undisturbed as Jacolliot passed between them and 4 ' : 

the fakir. For the remainder of that morning Jacolliot tried 

different tests to discover if the fakir used trickery. He arranged 

the flowerpots and rods himself in case of collusion between his 

servant and the fakir. He had the rods fixed into holes bored in 

a plank. It made no difference; the leaves still rose and fell as 

Finally, the fakir asked Jacolliot if he would like to ask a I jj| 

question of the spirits. In doing so, Jacolliot used an alphabet pjH B/ 1 1 SS H 

of brass letters with which he printed his name in his books. I jh I'irV^C 

Thinking of a dead friend, he began to take letters out of their [ if iB&PzmHNL y fC f 
bag one by one. When he pulled out the letter “A,” the leaves 
moved. He returned the letter to the bag and repeated the 
process. This time the leaves moved when he pulled out the 
letter “L.” By this process the leaves slowly spelled out the 

message: “Albain Brunier died at Bourg-en-Bresse January 3, ~ 

1856.” This was the friend Jacolliot had been thinking of. Above: another traditional Indian 

Jacolliot concluded that the Hindu had simply read his mind. mira ^ le - The fakir—an Indian 
He thought of a way to test this suspicion and tried it with the ™y s ti c plants a seed, places 
fakir next day. As he held the bag containing the letters, he it u* a vessel, covers it with 
concentrated on changing the name to “Halbin Pruniet.” The ? f ,ght , mus ‘" sheet » a“d goes 

ta^ o rT albinP r; e, '’ inst ?H do r Alba r r r ier -; meekest 

but no amount of concentration could change the date of grows, and fruit-l„ thfec.se, 
Brunier s death, or the name of the city in which he died. mangoes—appear on the plant 

Jacolliot had experiences in psychokinesis with other fakirs, as if conjured up by sorcery. 

























In Zen archery, or kyudo, each 
movement has its own importance, 
and the entire performance, from 
moving into position with the 
bow to watching the arrow fly 
to the target, is ideally an ex¬ 
pression of the archer’s perfect 
mental serenity. When the center 
of the target is hit, it is taken 
to be proof of his mastery of 
himself. Hitting the target, 
therefore, is secondary: the 
attitude of mental calm is the 
main purpose of such archery. 
Each step, as shown here, has its 
own name, and there are precise 
instructions for mastering every 
aspect so that the whole exercise 
flows with grace and simplicity. 

Stepping into place and 
setting the torso in the right 
position, then breathing deeply. 

Setting the how in place. It 
is held in the left hand. 

Lifting up the bow. This is 
done in two stages with pauses. 

Drawing the bow. The correct 
shooting position is attained. 

Taking aim. The archer con¬ 
centrates on the right form. 

Releasing the arrow and 
remaining in position. The 
archer lets fly at the target, 
watches the arrow, and listens 
to the string twang till it stops. 


one of whom was able to hold down a small table so firmly that 
Jacolliot’s attempts to move it only tore off one of its folding 
leaves. The same fakir dropped a papaw seed into a pot filled 
with damp earth, went into a trance for two hours, and caused 
the seed to sprout into an eight-inch-tall plant. Jacolliot’s most 
startling experience was when a fakir named Covindasamy 
caused a phosphorescent cloud to form in the air. After a 
moment, white hands appeared in the cloud. One of them held 
Jacolliot’s hand for a moment. At his request, it plucked a flower 
from a bowl and dropped it at his feet. Next, the fakir conjured 
up the shade of an old Brahmin priest. When Jacolliot asked it 
whether it was once alive on earth, the word 64 Am” (yes) appeared 
on its breast in glowing letters as if written with phosphorus. 
Finally, the fakir materialized another shade that moved around 
the room playing a flute. When the apparition vanished, it left 
the flute on the ground. It was a flute that Jacolliot had borrowed 
from a rajah and that he had had in his locked house. 

What is so impressive about these stories is that Jacolliot does 
not write as an occultist. The book in which they appear is a 
sober study of Hinduism, and these stories of his experiments 
are added almost as an afterthought. He is merely interested in 
recording inexplicable events to which he attaches no undue 
importance. Not being concerned with psychical research, 
which in the 1860s had not yet attracted much attention, he does 
not attempt to classify the phenomena as the products of extra¬ 
sensory perception, telepathy, or psychokinesis. He puts it that, 
What we call spirit force is called by the Hindus artahancarasya 
or the force of I.” It seems clear that he is referring to what we 
have called Psi power. The fakirs themselves believe that all such 
phenomena spring from the same source—the spirits. The fact 
that Jacolliot actually saw entities that appeared to be spirits 
suggests that this idea cannot be wholly dismissed. 

Most Hindus find nothing strange about such marvels. The 
ancient Hindu scriptures—the Vedic hymns, the Upanishads , 
the Bhagavad Gita —all teach that the human soul, the Atman, is 
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Pentical with the godhead, Brahman. Thus, if one could 
renetrate through all a man’s outer layers to the very depth of 
being, one would find Brahman. Stripped of its religious 
essence, this echoes the central conviction of occult philosophers: 
■be deeper we penetrate our innermost being, the closer we 
pproach the strange powers that all men possess, but that few 
-an tap or consciously use. 

The science of yoga, which is basically a system of meditation, 
' intended to enable man to gain control over his body and 
emotions, and to move inward toward the “source of power, 
meaning, and purpose.” A yogi assumes one of the traditional 
oga postures, withdraws deep into himself, concentrates his 
gaze, and attempts to still his mind. The aim is total inner 
erenity. In attempting yoga, many westerners make the mistake 
: simply suspending the mind, as if sitting in church. Con- 
equently they find it difficult to prevent it from wandering. The 
more experienced practitioner soon realizes that, although the 
posture suggests absolute rest, the mind is actually in gear, 
:oncentrating with a certain earnestness as if engaged in some 
mfficult and dangerous operation. In the imagery of the Bud- 
:hist scriptures, the mind is like a pond, and the aim is to still 
the pond until it becomes a perfect mirror reflecting the moon, 
man’s basic divinity. Great importance is attached to prana 
wreathing) because the breath is identified with life, or the 
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Eugen Herrigel, a German professor who taught in Japan for 
many years, determined to attempt to master the secrets of Zen, 
'-he peculiarly Japanese form of Buddhism. A central aim of Zen 
:udies is the total integration of one’s mental and physical 
powers. One of Herrigel’s spiritual exercises directed toward 
Tiis end was learning how to draw an archer’s bow correctly. He 
• atched his Zen master draw the bow without effort and release 
’-he arrow casually. It flew to the center of the target. When 
-errigel tried it, he found it almost impossible even to draw the 
‘.ring of the massive bow. 











After a long period of frustration, Herrigel was told by the 
Zen master that he was not breathing correctly. “Press your 
breath down gently after breathing in so that the abdominal 
wall is tightly stretched, and hold it there for a while. Then 
breathe out as slowly and evenly as possible and, after a short 
pause, draw a quick breath of air again—out and in continually 
in a rhythm that will gradually settle itself. If it is done properly, 
you will feel the shooting becoming easier every day. For 
through this breathing you will not only discover the source of 
all spiritual strength, but will also cause this source to flow more 
abundantly, and to pour more easily through your limbs the 
more relaxed you are.” It took Herrigel a year to succeed in 
drawing the bow with this perfect ease. Then came another long 
struggle, this time to release the arrow without a jerk, “as if the 
bow string had cut through the thumb that held it.” 

What Herrigel had to learn so painfully was to use his whole 
being, his subconscious as well as his conscious mind, in drawing 
and releasing the bow. Once this was learned, he had also learned 
the basic secret of Zen. This union of every part of one’s self also 
enables men and women to begin to grasp the perfect truth about 
Being. For Zen Buddhism holds that our central problem is that 
we have become too self-conscious, or rather, that we have 
developed what the novelist D. H. Lawrence called “head 
consciousness.” 

We are all familiar with the sensation of doing some simple 
physical activity badly because we are thinking about it. For 
instance, if we are aware of someone staring at the way we walk, 
we begin to walk awkwardly. If something makes us self- 
conscious about our accent, we begin to trip over words. 
According to the mystical tradition, this awkwardness has 
reached deep into human consciousness so that most of our 
powers are tied in a knot and unable to find expression. To some 
extent, relaxation can help to release these powers. For example, 
the fashionable cult of Transcendental Meditation is basically a 
kind of self-hypnosis that brings deep relaxation, leading to the 
release of hidden powers. We are out of tune with ourselves. We 
oppose ourselves like clumsy adolescents tripping over our own 
feet. All spiritual disciplines aim at removing this self-division. 
But, as Zen recognizes, the basic problem is how to arouse our 
“true will.” 

All the mystical traditions. Western as well as Eastern, 
recognize that the awakening of the true will can occur in a 
single flash. That is why the Zen master may sometimes kick his 
disciple violently. In one of the Zen stories, the disciple is 
awakened to a state of total enlightenment by such a kick. 
Similarly, there is a story told of the 19th-century Hindu saint 
Ramakrishna. When he was a young priest, Ramakrishna 
became deeply depressed because he seemed unable either to 
escape from the boredom of everyday existence or to catch a 
glimpse of Brahman. One day in despair he seized a sword, and 
was about to plunge it into himself. Suddenly the Divine Mother 
revealed herself to him. Ramakrishna was filled with a vision of 
an endless sea of vitality and self-knowledge, and with such deep 
ecstasy that he became unconscious. Undoubtedly the threat of 
death aroused his true will—showed him, as it were, the trick of 
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\bove: like the pious biographies 
of saints of Christianity, the 
holy writings of Hinduism are 
nil of miracles. Here a poor 
Brahmin, a friend of Krishna, 
the incarnation of the god 
^ ishnu, is urged by his wife 
to ask Krishna’s help. After much 
irguing, he sets out with only 
- handful of rice as an offering. 
Krishna greets him graciously, 
ind the Brahmin is too ashamed 
0 ask for aid. Returning home, 
he finds that his hovel has been 
transformed into a golden palace. 

^-eft: the fakir Sri Ramakrishna. 


Left: the yogi Paramhansa 
Yogananda. Living as he did for 
more than 30 years in the West, 
he was the first great master of 
India to present the philosophy 
and spiritual discipline of yoga 
to thousands of Westerners. 
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Above: an attempt in 1935 to 
scientifically assess the well- 
known yoga feat, the fire walk. 

A young Indian named Kuda Bux 
agreed to perform the fire walk 
for a group of scientists from 
the University of London Council 
for Psychical Investigation. An 
11-foot trench was filled nine 
inches deep with red-hot embers, 
with a temperature of 430°C 
(806°F) at the surface. Swabs were 
taken of Bux’s feet just before 
the walk and proved they were un¬ 
protected. He stepped into the pit 
and took a total of four steps. 

He was reported to have walked 
steadily and deliberately but 
quickly, the entire walk lasting 
just over four seconds. When his 
feet were examined after the walk, 
there was no sign of injury. An 
Englishman attempted to duplicate 
the walk, but jumped out after 
two steps; his feet blistered badly. 


parting the curtain of everyday existence that obstructs our view 
of reality. 

According to Ramakrishna, such powers as Jacolliot’s fakir 
exhibited are merely the first consequences of this deeper 
knowledge of reality, and are utterly without value. Again and 
again he insists on the triviality of the feats that are traditionally 
ascribed to yogis and fakirs—for example, walking on water, 
moving objects without touching them, and climbing a rope that 
hangs unsupported in the air. The yogi who wants to do such 
things, says Ramakrishna, is at a rudimentary level of spiritual 
progress. The yogi who has tasted samadhi —the moment of 
absolute union with Brahman, the moment in which he realizes 
that his own soul is Brahman—cares only to strive for continual 
union. The conjuring tricks he regards with contempt. 

Yet these examples of strange powers, called conjuring tricks 
by Ramakrishna, are a vital part of the Hindu tradition. One of 
the most extraordinary spiritual autobiographies of this century 
is Paramhansa Yogananda’s Autobiography of a Yogi , to which 
the eminent orientalist W. Y. Evans-Wentz wrote an introduction 
that vouched for its authenticity. The book breathes the essential 
spirit of the Hindu religion, yet it is so full of tales of miracles 
that the skeptical Westerner’s first reaction is to dismiss it as a 
pack of lies. At the age of eight, Yogananda was dangerously ill 
with cholera. He was told by his mother to bow mentally, being 
too weak to move physically, to a picture of a great yogi on the 
wall of his room. As he did so, the room seemed to glow with 
light, and his fever disappeared. Shortly after this, he quarreled 
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ith his sister about some ointment she was using to cure a boil. 
He told her that the following day her boil would be twice as 
_rge, and that he would have a boil on his forearm. Both things 
-med out as he said, and his sister accused him of being a 
?rcerer. 

From this point on the stories become ever more incredible. 
Yogananda tells of visiting a yogi named Pranabananda. The 
igi told him that a certain friend of his was on his way. At 
exactly the moment foretold, the friend arrived. Yogananda 
liked him how he had come to be there. The friend explained 
iat Pranabananda had approached him in the street, and told 
■ on that Yogananda was waiting in his room. Then the yogi had 
anished into the crowd. What baffled Yogananda and his 
~end was that Pranabananda had been with Yogananda 
iroughout the previous hour. It seems, then, that Pranabananda 
"id been able to project his astral body—the spiritual second 
txxly. 

Pranabananda’s feat may not be as unusual as it seems. 
H N. M. Tyrell, a member of the British Society for Psychical 
Hesearch, has documented many cases in which experimenters 
*ive deliberately set out to project themselves elsewhere, 
according to one such experimenter: “On Friday, December 1st 
*32 at 9:30 p.m. I went into a room alone and sat by the fireside, 
lid endeavored so strongly to fix my mind on the interior of a 
:: use at Kew ... in which resided Miss V. and her two sisters, 
mt I seemed to be actually in the house. During this experiment 
must have fallen into a mesmeric sleep, for although I was 


Below: this yogi is wired up for 
tests as he sits on a bed of nails. 
The experimenter is a doctor from 
the Menninger Foundation, a res¬ 
pected psychiatric center in Kan¬ 
sas. The Foundation was investi¬ 
gating psychic phenomena in India. 
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Right: the German mystic Jakob 
Boehme, who claimed that direct 
divine illumination enabled him 
to see the root of all mysteries. 


rfntfitt 


Left: the frontispiece of Boehme’s ft •-ml 
Book Die Wiedergeburt, or The 
Rebirth. This mystical symbol re- 

It shows seven virtues with the 
dove of redemption, seven sins, 
and a cross linking the two. 

conscious, I could not move my limbs. ...” She then went on 

6 ‘On the next day, Saturday, I went to Kew to spend the 
evening, and met a married sister of Miss V. In the course of 
conversation (although I did not think for a moment of asking 
her any questions on such a subject), she told me that on the 
previous night she had seen me distinctly on two occasions.” 

The interesting point is that the experimenter, a woman, had 
not tried to appear to this married sister, apparently not even 
knowing that she was in the house at the time. The apparition 
had not merely appeared to the married sister; it had stroked her 
hair, taken her hand, and looked intently at the palm. Unlike 
Pranabananda’s projection, however, this apparition did not 
speak. 

In another chapter of his autobiography Yogananda describes 
visiting the “perfume saint,” a yogi able to induce the smell of 
any perfume. At Yogananda’s request, the yogi caused a scentless 
flower to smell of jasmine. When Yogananda arrived home, his 
sister was also able to smell the scent of jasmine on the flower, 
thus allaying any suspicion that the yogi had managed merely to 
suggest the perfume to Yogananda. 

Some of the most incredible of Yogananda’s stories are about 
Babaji, the 19th-century “Yogi-Christ.” One tells of how he 
allowed a disciple to hurl himself from a high crag, and then 
resurrected him. Another recounts how he materialized an 
immense goldeh palace in the Himalayas. Yogananda tells these 
stories at second hand, and it may be that he intended them to be 
accepted as myths or parables rather than as literal truth. But the 
stories he tells of his own guru (religious teacher or spiritual 
adviser) Sri Yukteswar, are almost as astonishing. Yukteswar 
also appears simultaneously in two places, Calcutta and Seram- 
pore. One day when his disciples are about to attend a festival in 
stifling heat, Yukteswar assures them that a cooling umbrella of 
cloud will be sent to help them. As he said, the sky clouds over 
and a gentle rain falls during the festival. However, Yukteswar 
did not claim to have conjured up the rain himself. 

The climax of Yogananda’s book is the description of the 
death and resurrection of Yukteswar. He predicted the time of 
his death, and died exactly when he had foretold. After his death, 
he appeared to Yogananda in a hotel room in Bombay, and 
Yogananda insists that he was there in the flesh. Before vanishing. 
Yukteswar explained to his disciple at length that his task was 
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now to serve as a savior on an astral plane, or another dimension 
of the world. 

It is possible, of course, to dismiss the whole of Yogananda’s 
book as the invention of a religious crank. But before doing so, 
; - is well to bear in mind that most of the strange powers described 
in it have been observed and vouched for many times in the 
records of the reputable Society for Psychical Research. 
Moreover, we know that many yogis and fakirs have remarkable 
control over their bodies. Some have survived after being buried 
alive for some time—a feat that is beyond the understanding of 
most of us. Until we have a more systematic knowledge of the 
possibilities of higher states of consciousness, it may be as well 
to keep an open mind. 

How, for example, do we account for the apparently ghastly 
self-mutilations of the Muslim holy men called the dervishes? 
Gurdjieff’s disciple John G. Bennett has described a Muslim 
dervish ceremony that he witnessed twice in Istanbul. The 
dervishes knelt on the floor, swaying as they chanted the name 
of Allah. At a certain point of intense emotion, they began to 
drive spikes and skewers through their cheeks and arms. One old 
man lay down on the ground and placed a sharp sword, edge 
downward, across his stomach. Another man stepped onto the 
sword, balancing himself by holding the hands of two men on 
either side. When the man stepped down, the old dervish raised 
the sword from his body and revealed that it had not even made 
a mark. Bennett examined the sword after the ceremony. It was 
as sharp as a razor and bore no trace of blood. 

The Western temperament is more given to intellectual 
speculation and is less mystical than the Eastern—which partly 
explains why the technological advances of the West have been 
so much greater than those of the East. All the same, the West 
has produced many great mystics who believe that certain kinds 
of truth are reached not through logical reasoning or the 
experiences of the senses, but through some kind of spiritual 
intuition. The father of Western mysticism was the Greek 
philosopher Plato, who lived in the 5th century b.c. In his 
Symposium, Plato writes about the teachings of his mentor 
Socrates. The older philosopher explains how the lover begins by 
desiring attractive bodies, then learns to admire beautiful souls, 
and ends by loving the beauty of the universe itself. This, says 
he, is the true aim of all love. 

Socrates’ insistence on the love of the impersonal has remained 
the central theme of Western mysticism ever since. The Greek 
philosopher Plotinus, who taught in Rome in the 3rd century 
a.d., described the aim of the mystic as “the flight of the Alone 
to the Alone.” Later, Christian mystics often used words such as 
“darkness’ and “emptiness” to describe the God of the true 
mystic. In the Middle Ages, when alchemy began to fascinate 
those of a philosophical turn of mind, mysticism and magic 
became oddly mixed up together. The alchemist sought the 
Philosopher’s Stone, a substance believed capable of turning 
base metals into gold, and the elixir of everlasting life. The 
mystic sought union with God. For many thinkers, the two kinds 
of search became identical. 

One of the most remarkable of these mystical alchemists was 



The Friar Who Flew 

St. Joseph of Copertino became 
known as the “flying monk” 
because of the way he levitated 
during ecstatic states. Born 
Giuseppe Desa in 1603, he was 
a strange and sickly child. As 
a teenager with strong religious 
tendencies—and later as a 
monk—he tortured himself for 
penance. But in moments of 
rapturous joy, usually inspired 
by religious feeling, Joseph 
rose in the air with loud shouts 
and, sometimes, wild move¬ 
ments. 

At the age of 22 Joseph 
became a Franciscan monk in 
the district of Copertino in 
southern Italy. He became 
known to the neighboring 
people for his kindness and 
holiness, even though his noisy 
levitations disturbed his fellow 
friars. In fact, he was not 
allowed to join the rest of his 
brothers in the choir. One day 
he went away from the others 
into an obscure corner of the 
chapel to pray by himself. 
Suddenly he cried out with 
special intensity, rose straight 
up into the air and—to the 
astonishment of all present— 
flew to the altar. With another 
cry, he flew back to his corner 
in a kneeling position, and 
then began to whirl around in 
song and dance 
Joseph was investigated by 
the Church, but was acquitted 
of the charge of practicing 
deception by false miracles. 
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the German shoemaker Jakob Boehme, born in Gorlitz, Silesia— 
now part of East Germany. At the age of 25 in 1600 Boehme had 
his first experience of mystical insight. He found himself staring 
at a pewter dish whose polished surface reflected the sunlight 
Gazing into it, Boehme found himself drifting into a kind of 
ecstasy. He had the sensation of being able to see into the heart of 
all nature. He walked out to the fields, and it seemed to him that 
the trees and grass were transparent, and lit by a kind of flame 
from within. 

How can we explain such mystical ecstasies? They seem to be 
due to the release of a flood of emotional energy—a flood so 
powerful that it overwhelms the senses. Many people have 
experienced something of the kind—perhaps when listening to 
music or looking at magnificent scenery—so we are inclined to 
dismiss such experiences as mere emotion. But we fail to under¬ 
stand the possibilities of mere emotion. Boehme’s mystical 
intensities carried him into a realm in which he seemed to see into 
the heart of the universe. He wrote of a later ecstasy that “the 
Gate was opened to me, so that in a quarter of an hour I knew 
more than if I had been many years at a university.” He tried to 
express this insight in a number of strange works. His first book 
caused him a great deal of trouble: the local clergyman denoun¬ 
ced him as a false prophet, and the magistrates ordered him to 
stop writing. Fortunately he ignored them, and he produced a 
number of strange and difficult masterpieces full of the language 
of the alchemists, attempting to describe the soul’s relation to 
God. Although he died in relative obscurity, his fame afterward 


Above: Emanuel Swedenborg, the 
Swedish mystic. Although his 
visions did not begin until he 
was in his fifties, he writes about 
himself that “from my fourth to 
my tenth year I was constantly 
engaged in thought upon God.” 


Swedenborg’s talents were great 
and widely varied. Above is his 
drawing of a flying machine, de¬ 
scribed as “A flying carriage, 
or the possibility of staying in 
the air and of being carried 
through it.” The drawing to the 
left shows how it would work. 












spread all over Europe. He influenced another great visionary, 
‘he English poet and painter William Blake, whose work vibrates 

• ith the same feeling of strange hidden realities lying behind the 
curtain of the everyday world. 

The state of ecstasy can produce remarkable effects. There is 
reliable evidence that it caused a devoutly religious monk to rise 
into the air and fly. Giuseppe Desa was born at Apulia, Italy, in 
.603. He was feeble and sickly as a child. At the age of 22 he 
.mined the Franciscan order, and soon became well known for 
his prayers and fasting. One day after Mass, he suddenly rose 
mto the air, floated above the congregation, and hovered over 

• he altar. The candle flames did not burn him. From this time on 
rather Joseph as he was now known, often levitated and flew 
ronsiderable distances. Many eminent contemporaries witnessed 
.his strange feat, including the great German philosopher 
Leibniz. There are so many apparently reliable records of his 
flights that it seems probable they were not faked. Significantly, 

- hen a hostile and envious superior started to bully and humiliate 
11 m, Father Joseph ceased to fly. He recovered his spirits, 
however, and afterward flew through the air and embraced the 

latue of the virgin above the altar. A century after his death, he 

- as canonized as St. Joseph of Copertino. 

Science cannot explain levitation, although there are thousands 
well-authenticated cases on record, particularly from India. 
But then, neither can science explain how John G. Bennett, 
eriously weakened after a three-day attack of dysentery, could 
-ig furiously for an hour without collapsing. We know little 
-bout the powers of the mind because in most of us they are 
-ndeveloped. If we lived in a world in which there was only the 
moon and no sun, no one would believe that light could cause 
: unburn or make forests burst into flames. We know the universe 
nly to the extent of our as yet feeble attempts to perceive and 
measure it, and the results are often absurd and contradictory. 
One of the most eminent Protestant mystics was also a 

u. stinguished scientist and engineer. Emanuel Swedenborg was 
rorn in Stockholm in 1688 and began his career as a mathema- 

v. cian. He also studied watchmaking, carpentry, and music. 
Later he became Assessor of the Swedish board of mines, and 
uemonstrated his engineering skill when he transported five 
mips overland for 15 miles during his country’s war with 
Denmark. 

In 1744 when he was 56, Swedenborg had an overpowering 
cream in which a roaring wind flung him on his face. Then Jesus 
appeared and spoke the words: “Well then, do it!” From this 
.me onward, Swedenborg began to go into ecstatic trances and 

- 0 see visions. His books contain vivid descriptions of journeys 
ce claimed to have made through heaven and hell under the 
guidance of angelic spirits. 

One’s first reaction to this is to conclude that Swedenborg 
must have gone mad. But people who met him and expected to 
end a lunatic were surprised by his sanity and good humor. 
Moreover, his powers of clairvoyance were witnessed by many. 
One night when about to sit down to dinner in Gothenburg, he 
suddenly turned pale and announced that a great fire had just 
broken out in Stockholm 250 miles away. It was threatening his 



Jean-Marie-Baptiste Vianney, the 
cure of Ars, was a parish priest 
who spent his life fighting the 
temptation to retire to the 
solitude of a monastery. He was 
such a perceptive confessor that 
the faithful flocked from all 
over France to seek his counsel. 

He said little, but what he said 
was always precisely to the point— 
so much so that many thought he 
was able to look into their minds. 












own house, he said. For the next two hours he was in a state of 
agitation. Then he said with relief: “Thank heavens, the fire is 
under control. It had almost reached my doorstep.” The next 
day he wrote a detailed description of the fire to the governor of 
Gothenburg, and the day after that, a letter arrived confirming 
to the last detail all that Swedenborg had said. 

One day when Swedenborg was at the royal court, the queen 
asked him perhaps mockingly if he had seen her deceased brother 
on his visits to heaven. Swedenborg replied gravely that he had 
not. The queen then remarked that, if Swedenborg met him, 
perhaps he would give him her greeting. The next time Sweden¬ 
borg came to court, he told the queen that he had seen her brother 
and had given him her message. The brother, he said, sent his 
apologies for not having answered her last letter to him before he 
died, but he would now do so through Swedenborg. The scientist 
then repeated her brother’s reply to various points in her letter. 
The queen was dumbfounded as she declared “No one but God 
knows this secret.” 

About this time the Dutch ambassador to the Swedish court 
died. When his widow afterward received an invoice for a silver 
tea service, she was convinced that her husband had paid for it 
shortly before his death. But she could not find the receipt. She 
asked Swedenborg for help. A few days later as she sat with 
friends, Swedenborg told her: “Your husband says the receipt is 
in the bureau upstairs.” “Impossible,” said the widow, “I have 
searched it.” Swedenborg said that there was a secret drawer, 
which he described. The widow went to the bureau, found the 
secret drawer, and opened it. The receipt was inside. 

Many of Swedenborg’s contemporaries believed that these 
remarkable demonstrations proved that his visions of heaven 
and hell must be true. We should be more cautious. One of his 
books contains a description of Mars and its inhabitants that is 
wholly nonsensical in the light of our present knowledge of the 
planet. We can only conclude that if Swedenborg had visions—as 
he almost certainly did—then some of them were false ones. 

Of the more modern European wonder workers, perhaps the 
most interesting is Jean-Marie-Baptiste Vianney, the cure 
(parish priest) of Ars. In 1818 at the age of 34, Vianney was 
appointed to the parish of Ars near Lyon. He was a simple man, 
not particularly intelligent, and generally narrow-minded. Yet 
his piety and reported understanding of the human soul soon 
spread his reputation far afield. He had mystical visions, 
although he would say little about them—and many seriously 
ill people who came to see him were cured. His most famous 
miracle took place during a year of famine when there were only a 
few cupfuls of wheat left in the village granary. Vianney prayed 
all night. The next morning when a girl tried to enter the granary, 
she found the door blocked. Forcing it open, she found the place 
full of grain—enough to feed most of the parish for months. 

This story was not investigated by an independent observer, 
and one hardly needs to be a skeptic to be suspicious of it. But, 
even allowing for the credulity of the more devoted members of 
his flock, Vianney seems to have possessed special powers, 
particularly of telepathy. As his fame spread, people came from 
far and wide to attend services at his church. 


Right: The Lord Answering Job 
Out of The Whirlwind, a watercoki 
by William Blake. Blake intended 
his illustrations to the Book 
of Job —22 in all—to be more 
than illustrations alone: they 
were to be a prophetic vision, 
a personal and spiritual testimony. 


Right: Vincent Van Gogh’s The 
Starry Night. (Collection, The 
Museum of Modem Art, New York 
acquired through the Lillie P. 

Bliss Bequest). The stars swirling 
across the mysterious, radiant 
sky glow like so many mystic suns. 








Powerful religious feelings sometimes seem able to release deep 
and hidden forces in the human soul. But it is important to realize 
that many of these powers are little more than by-products of 
our inner evolution. What is impressive about all the mystics, 
from Boehme to Yogananda, is not the wonders or visions. It is 
the sense they all share that the everyday world conceals some 
tremendous reality that all are capable of seeing if they can dis¬ 
cover how to look. We feel something of this kind in the paintings 
and poetry of William Blake. We feel it in Vincent Van Gogh’s 
evocative painting Starry Night, which the artist painted with 
candles tied around his hat so that he could see the canvas in the 
dark. Works such as these suggest something of the ecstatic 
intensity experienced by Boehme when he found himself looking 
“into the heart of nature,” or by Ramakrishna when he was over¬ 
whelmed by the vision of the Divine Mother. They give us a 
glimpse of the source of power, meaning, and purpose that lies 
deep inside all human beings. 
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It was a windy, chilly evening in March, 
1865, and most of the inhabitants of the 
French village of Sollies-Farliede were in¬ 
doors. A limping man approached the cot¬ 
tage of a workman and knocked on the 
door. The girl who opened it shrank back 
when she saw the unkempt stranger, whose 
beard was as tangled as a bird’s nest. The 
man pointed to his mouth, then to his ears, 
and shook his head, indicating that he was 
deaf-mute. The girl’s father came to the 
door and, after the kindly fashion of coun¬ 
try people, invited the tramp in for a meal. 
The girl, Josephine, kept house for her 
father. The only other occupant of the 


Above: Franz Anton Mesmer, the 
Austrian doctor who discovered 
the kind of suggestion first known 
as “mesmerism,” from his name, 
and now called hypnotism. He 
used the power of suggestion to 
rouse a patient’s subconscious to 
throw off symptoms of disease. 
Mesmer himself thought that his 
cures came about through his use 
of magnets, which rearranged the 
patient’s “vital fluids” flowing 
like the tides through the body. 

Right: Mesmer treating a patient. 
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"The tramp 
had deprived 
the girl of 


her will..’.’ 


small country cottage was Josephine’s 15-year-old brother. 

From the first moment, Josephine felt terrified of the ugly 
stranger. His manners were eccentric and uncouth. Instead of 
filling his glass with wine, he poured in a little at a time, putting 
the bottle down several times. He made the sign of the cross over 
his glass before drinking, as if afraid the Devil was in it. After 
the meal, the girl’s father questioned the man by means of 
pencil and paper. They learned that his name was Timotheus 
Castellan, that he had been a cork cutter, and that he had had 
to abandon the trade after an injury to his hand. Now, he said, 
he traveled around the country making a living as a healer and 
water diviner. Curious neighbors came in to see the magician, 
and all were impressed. That night, the tramp slept in a hay¬ 
stack. Josephine lay on her bed, fully dressed, her mind full of 
foreboding. 

The next day her father and brother went off to work, and 
Castellan went with them. Shortly afterward, however, he re¬ 
turned to the cottage. Josephine let him in, and went about her 
housework. Several neighbors called in at the cottage, having 
heard about the wonder worker, and brought him presents of 
food. One of them saw Castellan making strange signs in the 
air behind Josephine’s back. 

At lunchtime, the two ate together. Suddenly, Castellan 
stretched out his hand, pointing two fingers at Josephine. She 
immediately became unconscious. When she woke up. 
Castellan was sprinkling water on her face. Then he picked 
her up, carried her into the bedroom, and raped her. Although 
she was fully conscious, she was unable to move. At one point a 
neighbor knocked on the door and called her name, but she 
found herself unable to reply. 

Later that afternoon Castellan left the cottage, and beckoned 
to her. In a state of confusion she followed him. Neighbors 
asked her where she was going, but though she answered, her 
words were unintelligible. 

That night the couple stayed at a farmhouse and slept to¬ 
gether. The next day they persuaded a farmer at the nearby 
village of La Cappelude to give them a bed. The farmer and his 
household were baffled by Josephine’s behavior. Sometimes she 
seemed like an infatuated newlywed, kissing and caressing the 
ugly deaf-mute; then suddenly she would turn away, as if 
nauseated. During the evening she managed to talk to a girl 
who lived nearby and asked her if she could stay with her 
overnight. Castellan overheard their conversation, however, 
and ordered Josephine to remain with him. He made a sign 
with his hand. She collapsed in his arms and remained in a 
trance for an hour. 

Two days later the distraught girl succeeded in giving 
Castellan the slip. She approached a group of men and asked 
them to take her home. A search for the tramp began im¬ 
mediately, but it turned out later that soon after the girl’s 
escape he had been arrested for vagrancy. Two doctors ex¬ 
amined Josephine and pronounced that the tramp had deprived 
the girl of her will by “magnetism” (hypnosis). A court sen¬ 
tenced him to 12 years’ hard labor. 

What are we to make of this sinister beggar? He was un- 
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doubtedly a confidence man and a liar. Josephine declared 
that she had escaped while he was in conversation with a band 
of hunters; evidently he could speak and hear normally. It 
seems clear that Castellan’s intention in hypnotizing Josephine 
was not only to obtain a mistress, but also to get a companion 
whose attractions would persuade country people to provide 
him with meals and a bed. Yet his powers were certainly 
genuine. He was a water diviner, healer, and hypnotist of re¬ 
markable ability. He was, in short, both a genuine magician 
and a charlatan—a mixture we have already found in Simon 
Magus and Faust, and will encounter again and again in the 
history of magic. 

The Castellan case, which is well documented, underlines 
something we should not forget: that magical powers are not 
confined to a few famous names in history. In every age there 
are thousands of such men and women, and their powers are 
of many kinds. Timotheus Castellan evidently recognized 
Josephine as an easy hypnotic subject as soon as he saw her— 
just as Franz Walter earmarked his victim on the tram. What 
is more interesting is that Josephine undoubtedly recognized 
Castellan as a man who might gain power over her. Moreover 
if the evidence of the neighbor is to be believed, Castellan did 
not hypnotize Josephine by the usual methods. He made passes 
in the air when her back was turned. This suggests that he was 
exercising some form of thought pressure. 

It is a curious fact that the careers of most magicians seem to 
follow a definite pattern: a spectacular rise to power or fame, 
followed by a long slow downfall. Timotheus Castellan s 
downfall obviously began when he mesmerised Josephine. 
We do not know enough of the historical Faust to know when 
his career took the downward plunge; but the fact that we know 
nothing about his later years or his death suggests that his fame 
evaporated before he was 40 years old. 

Faust and Castellan had another interesting thing in com¬ 
mon: both were black magicians. This term may seem quaint 
in our scientific age, but it is less absurd than it sounds. The 
black magician is, quite simply, a man who wants power for 
himself, for self-aggrandizement. He wants to be able to vent 
his spite on enemies, and to satisfy all his desires. Black 
magicians are usually defined as those who have made a pad 
with the Devil, but this is not necessarily the case. A magician 
may summon the Devil or one of his demons and remain a 
white magician so long as his purpose is benevolent. On the 
other hand, a magician may have no interest in the Devil or 
may even deny his existence, but if his intentions are malicious 
and self-centered, he is a black magician. 

Faust was not the most celebrated magician of his age. He 
had two remarkable contemporaries, Cornelius Agrippa and 
Paracelsus, whose fame greatly and deservedly surpassed his 
own, and who were undoubtedly white magicians. Agrippa 
and Paracelsus were both students of that strange mystical 
system of knowledge called the Cabala, whose purpose is to 
show the fallen man his way back to Paradise and the godhead. 
The two works that contain the essence of cabalistic teaching— 
the Sefer Yetsirah, Book of Creation, and the Zohar, Book 




































Left: an etching by Rembrandt of 
a scholar in his study gazing at 
a strange vision in which there is 
a magic disk covered with mystic 
symbols from the Cabala. 

Many great scholars of the period 
were as fascinated by the secret 
knowledge of the Cabala as by 
the more widely known medieval 
sciences of alchemy and astrology. 



Above: the Tree of Life of the 
Cabala. The center circle at the 
top represents God the Creator. 
Each of the other circles are 
> ays in which God manifests 
limself, and through which the 
«ul returning to God must pass. 


of Splendor—are of such profound importance in the history 
of magic that we must say a few words about them here. 

The Book of Creation dates from the 2nd century a.d. The 
Book of Splendor appeared in an Aramaic manuscript written 
by a student named Moses de Leon in the late 13th century. 
It is, however, a tradition that the teachings of both books date 
from the beginning of human history, when angels taught 
Adam the secret of how to recover his lost bliss. Cabalists think 
of man as a being who is tied up and enveloped in a compli¬ 
cated straitjacket—like Houdini before one of his celebrated 
escapes—and whose problem is to discover how to untie all 
the knots. Most men do not even realize that they are tied up. 
The cabalist not only knows it: he knows also that man’s 
highest state is total freedom. 

According to the Cabala, when Adam sinned he fell from a 
state of union with God. He fell down through 10 lower states 
of consciousness into a state of amnesia, in which he totally 
forgot his divine origin, his true identity. Man’s task, therefore, 
is to clamber back until he once more attains his highest state. 
The journey is long and hard. It is not simply a matter of 
climbing, like Jack clambering up the beanstalk, because the 
“beanstalk” passes through 10 different “realms.” But even 
that image is too simple: the beanstalk does not pass straight 
upward, like a fireman’s pole, but wanders from side to side. 

The image of the beanstalk is apt because the Cabala is 
essentially the study of a sacred tree—the Tree of Life. At the 
top of the tree is God the Creator, who is called Kether (the 
crown). The nine other branches of the tree are wisdom, 
beauty, power, understanding, love, endurance, majesty, 
foundation, and kingdom. These are known collectively as the 
Sefiroth—emanations, or potencies, and it is they that con¬ 
stitute the realms through which the beanstalk passes. There is a 
further complication. The traditional picture of the Tree of 
Life looks rather like a diagram of a chemical molecule, in 
which the atoms are connected to each other by lines. These 
lines correspond to the 22 paths of the Cabala that connect the 
realms. 

The Tree of Life no longer grows on earth. How, then, 
does the aspirant set about climbing it? There are three main 
ways. First, one may explore the realms on the astral plane. 
Another way to explore the realms of the Cabala is through 
inner vision—that is, by achieving a semitrancelike or visionary 
state in which the realms appear before the inner eye. A third 
way is the obvious one: study of the Cabala itself. It is, how¬ 
ever, perhaps the most difficult way of all, because its revelations 
of man’s consciousness and destiny are not spoken of directly, 
but lie hidden in an enormously complex system of symbols. 

The realms of the Sefiroth, however, are not themselves 
symbols. According to the Cabala, they are real worlds. For 
instance, if the wandering astral body finds itself in a realm 
containing doves and spotted leopards, a land bursting with an 
almost overwhelming glory of life, it is almost certainly in the 
realm of Netshah, or Venus—symbol of endurance and victory. 

The doctrines of the Cabala were probably far above the head 
of a charlatan such as Faust. But Cornelius Agrippa and 
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W3m tales? Cornelius Agrippa—whose real name was Heinricr 

Cornells—was born in Cologne in 1486. His parents were 
sufficiently well-off to send him to the recently founded uni- 
versity of Cologne, where he proved to be a brilliant scholar 
f|\. It was an exciting time for young intellectuals. Gutenberg hac 

X ■ I i nven ted the printing press some 50 years before Agrippa was 

le scholar-magician born, and the printed book had created the same kind c 

Agrippa, whose book revolution as radio and television were to do five centuries latex 

nit Philosophy is still Agrippa read everything he could lay his hands on. One day he 

as one of the greatest discovered the Cabala, and it at once appealed to something 

exts. Brilliant and deep within him. A magician was made. 

ig» Agrippa’s career was At the age of 20 Agrippa became a court secretary to the 
y flamboyant failures. Holy Roman Emperor, and a distinguished career seemed 
drawing from The Occult assured for him. But Agrippa was a divided man. Part of hir. 
hy shows the proportion as we have said, craved celebrity and power; but he loathed the 

ony of the human body. world of diplomacy and courtly intrigue by which such success 

-could be achieved. By now he was also obsessed by the ultimate 

\\ other world of the Cabala. 

At about this time, he attended the University of Paris 
where he studied mysticism and philosophy. There he met a 
''X \ Spaniard named Gerona, who had recently been forced to flee 
}ffil 1 i fr° m his estate in Catalonia after a peasants’ revolt. Agrippa 

- Mm - offered to help him, sensing that if their mission succeeded. 

| |K I I I Gerona’s gratitude might enable Agrippa to settle in Spain and 

Mu J devote his life to study of the Cabala. They went to Catalonia. 

(i(jf / / an d Agrippa devised a brilliant plan that enabled them to 

. \! \l j// capture a stronghold from the rebels. But they were later be- 

sieged, Agrippa was forced to flee, and Gerona was captured 
and probably murdered. The episode was typical of the bad 
_ _ _ luck that was to pursue Agrippa for the rest of his life. 

He returned to his job as court secretary, but he felt so 
frustrated that he left after a few months and began wandering 
\\ around Europe. Within a year or two he had acquired a repu- 
\ tation as a black magician, and it was to cause him a great deal 
/jf*JrV of trouble. In 1509 he taught in Dole, France under the patron- 

. / j J age of Queen Margaret of Austria. The local monks became 

i I jealous of this patronage, however, and plotted against him 
/ / When one of them preached against him in the presence of the 
* M's | JI queen, Agrippa decided it was time to move on. In 1515 he was 

r I knighted on a battlefield in Italy, and became Cornelius 

s Aerippa von Nettesheim—a name taken from that of a small 
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which he attempted to demonstrate that all knowledge is 
useless. This so enraged his academic colleagues that he lost his 
job. Soon he was imprisoned for debt. Agrippa certainly lacked 
:act, for after this he again made the mistake of speaking his 
mind about Queen Margaret, for which he was thrown into 
prison and tortured. His health broken, he died in 1535 at the 
-ge of 49. Legend says that, as he lay on his deathbed, he 
cursed his wasted life and the black arts that had seduced him. 

hereupon his black dog rushed out of the house and threw 
itself into a river—clearly proving thereby that it was a demon 
in disguise. 

These biographical snippets, however richly spiced with 
.egends, hardly add up to a man of strange powers. The certainty 
mat Agrippa was indeed a magician, however, lies in the three 
• olumes of his treatise The Occult Philosophy, which is re¬ 
garded as one of the great magical texts. The book makes it 
clear that Agrippa knew all about thought pressure. Magic, he 
insists, is a faculty that springs from the power of the mind and 
imagination. There are mysterious relations between the human 
body and the universe, and between the earth on which we live 
and higher spiritual worlds. Thus, he argued, a stone can teach 
us about the nature of the stars. Agrippa believed that all nature 
s bound together by a kind of vast spider’s web. Most human 
ceings never learn to use their innate magical powers because 
mey believe that they are cut off from the rest of nature. The 
magician, on the contrary, knows that his thought, if properly 
directed, can set the web vibrating and cause effects in far 
distant places. 

Agrippa wrote his extraordinary masterwork when he was 
- nly 23 years old. It shows that, even at this early age, his 
r.udy of the Cabala had given him some profound insights. 
Because he was always in danger of being burned as a black 
magician, he was careful to insist in his book that his knowledge 
is of a kind that any serious student can acquire from study of 
'.he great philosophers and mystics. But he also admits that he 
-ias successfully practiced divination and foretelling the future. 

For example, he describes two methods by which he claims to 
have detected the identity of thieves. One method is to pivot a 
sieve on forceps held between the index fingers of two students. 
The sieve will begin to swing like a pendulum when the name of 
'.he guilty person is mentioned. Similarly, if the sieve is pivoted 
so that it can be made to spin, it will stop spinning when the 
chief’s name is spoken. 

Agrippa insists that the success of these and other magical 
".echniques are due to spirits—similar, presumably, to the 
spirits that help fakirs to perform their wonders. The over- 
•••helming impression that emerges from the book is that 
Agrippa was a sensitive—born with the gifts of precognition, 
'.elepathy, and the ability to influence events by using the power 
i his mind. His belief that mind is more powerful than matter 
mns like a thread through the book. The Occult Philosophy 
s the work of a young man—full of vitality and brilliance— 
and of a dreamer who peered into a world that few of us have 
he gift to see. 

The case of Paracelsus is even more tantalizing than that of 



The Ill-fated 
Magician’s Apprentice 

Once, the stories go, a student 
of the magician Agrippa man¬ 
aged to get into his master’s 
study when the magician was 
away. The student found 
Agrippa’s book of spells and 
started reading it. There was a 
knock on the door; but the 
student, engrossed in his read¬ 
ing, ignored it. The knock 
sounded again loudly. Then 
the door flew open and a 
demon leaped in. Demanding 
to know why it had been sum¬ 
moned, the evil fiend caught 
the terrified student by the 
throat and strangled him. Not 
long afterward Agrippa re¬ 
turned. Horrified by what 
might happen if a dead body 
—especially that of one of his 
students—were discovered in 
his house, Agrippa ordered the 
demon to restore the student 
to life long enough to be seen 
in the busy marketplace. 

The demon did as Agrippa 
bid. The student, apparently 
alive and in good health, left 
Agrippa’s house and walked 
through town. After a little 
while he dropped dead. The 
townspeople were at first con¬ 
vinced that the unfortunate 
youth’s death was completely 
natural. But when the body 
was examined closely, the tell¬ 
tale marks of the strangler’s 
fingers were clear on his throat. 
Agrippa fled town to avoid 
scandal. 
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Right: “abracadabra” is a magic 
word often used in ordinary talk. 
Agrippa says that the word will 
cure all kinds of fever if it is 
written out in this form and hung 
around the sick person’s neck. 
During the terrible plague of 1665 
in England, it was said that many 
tried to ward off disease with 
“certain words or figures, as par¬ 
ticularly the word Abracadabra.” 


Agrippa. His writings prove him to have been a more remark¬ 
able man—a great scientist as well as a magician. But, again, 
seeking the truth about him is like groping about in a fog, so 
obscured is his life with myth and legend. 

He was born as Theophrastus Bombastus von Hohenheim 
in 1493, the son of an impoverished Swiss nobleman who had 
become a doctor. He studied medicine in Basel and completed 
his education at universities in Italy and Germany. His gifts 
as a physician were immediately apparent, and a series of 
remarkable cures soon earned him a formidable reputation. 
In 1524, when he was only 29 years old, he was appointed 
professor of medicine at Basel University. In nine years he had 
become one of the great names in medicine in Europe. 

It was at this point that his career, so rich in both achieve¬ 
ment and promise, was undermined by the same kind of charac¬ 
ter defects that brought ruin to Agrippa, and that seem to be 
hallmarks of so many magicians. He was vainglorious. He chose 
the pseudonym “Paracelsus” because it implied that he was 
greater than Celsus, the famous physician of ancient Rome. He 
was a heavy drinker, and was prey to sudden violent tempers. 
One of his first acts as professor at Basel University was to 
order his students to hold a public burning of the books of 
Avicenna, Galen, and other famous doctors of the past. This 
enraged his colleagues, who condemned him as an exhibitionist 
and a charlatan. When they plotted against him, Paracelsus 
compounded his unpopularity by calling them names—like 
many paranoid people he had a powerful gift for invective. For 
a while his reputation held his enemies at bay and when he 
cured the publisher Frobenius of an infected leg that other 
doctors had decided to amputate, it seemed that he had become 
invulnerable to attack. Soon after this, however, a patient 
declined to pay his bill and Paracelsus took him to court. 
Owing to the plots of his enemies, he lost the case, whereupon 
he rained such violent abuse on the heads of the judges that a 
warrant was issued for his arrest. He was forced to flee Basel— 
and his long soul-destroying downfall had begun. 

For the remainder of his life Paracelsus wandered all over 
Europe as an itinerant doctor, writing book after book of 
which few were published in his lifetime, and pouring scorn and 
invective on his enemies. Fourteen years of wandering and 
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Below: Agrippa as the bogeyman disciplinarian of naught) boys, from 
the English version of a famous 19th-century German picture book for 
children Struwwelpeter. Three boys are jeering at a black man, 
and the great sorcerer first sternly rebukes them. When they 
ignore him, he seizes them and dips them, wriggling, into his magic 
inkstand. When they emerge, they have been made as black as crows. 
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Right: Theophrastus Bombastus 
von Hohenheim, the physician who 
assumed the name Paracelsus. 

He chose the name because para 
means beyond in Greek, and it 
indicated that he was greater than 
Celsus, the greatest Roman Doctor. 



Above: one of the illustrations 
from Paracelsus’ complicated 
work Prognostication emphasizing 
the futility of man’s own efforts, 
and the necessity of humility 
under the powerful hand of God. 
For Paracelsus, theology was an 
essential part of medicine because 
a doctor should also treat the soul. 
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disappointment wore hi m out. In 1541, when he was 48 years 
old, he was invited by the Prince Palatine to settle at his seat in 
Salzburg. At last he might have found contentment in a quiet 
life of study. But he continued to drink too much, and six 
months later he rolled down a hill in a drunken stupor, and 
died of his injuries. 

Then, ironically, his books began to be published, and they 
spread his fame over Europe once more. They have a range and 
boldness of imagination that is reminiscent of Leonardo da 
Vinci’s notebooks. Paracelsus immediately became a kind of 
patron saint of occultism—a position he maintains even today, 
with his writings being studied by a new generation of occultists. 

As with Agrippa, it is difficult to discover four centuries later 
what genuine powers lay behind the many legends of Para¬ 
celsus’s magical prowess. One thing is clear: most of the stories 
concern remarkable cures, and this suggests that he was 
primarily gifted with seemingly magical powers of healing. 
For example, we are told that he cured an innkeeper’s daughter 
who since birth had been paralyzed from the waist down. The 
medicine he gave her was probably saltpeter in teaspoonfulls of 
wine. This would obviously have had no effect, but it seems that 
the hypnotic force of his personality and his natural healing 
power brought about a cure. We are also again confronted by 
the paradox of the split personality: a man who was bad- 
tempered, thin-skinned, and boastful, yet who could be taken 
over by some strange power that rose from his subconscious 
depths and made him a great healer. 

So we reach the odd conclusion that the contemporaries of 
Agrippa and Paracelsus were probably right when they called 
them charlatans—but that, at the same time, both men 
possessed genuine powers. It would be another four centuries 
before the great Swiss psychologist Carl Jung attempted to 
explain these powers scientifically in terms of that vast reser¬ 
voir of energy known as the subconscious mind. 

In the 16th century it was still dangerous for a man of 
knowledge to gain a reputation as a wizard or sorcerer. The 
witch hunting craze was spreading across Europe, and many 
people were being burned for being in league with the Devil. 
This no doubt explains why we know so little of the lives of the 
alchemists who followed in the footsteps of Agrippa and Para¬ 
celsus. That remarkable 16th-century French physician and 
prophet Nostradamus took care to hide his visions in verse of 
such obscurity that even nowadays we cannot be certain what 
most of them mean. 

The tide turned in the 17th and 18th centuries—the age of 
scientists such as Newton, Huygens, and Harvey—and the 
seeker after forbidden knowledge once again became respect¬ 
able, at least in Protestant countries. Sir Isaac Newton—one of 
the greatest names in science and philosophy—spent as much 
time in his alchemical laboratory as at his telescope. 

In 1734 was bom one of those remarkable pioneers to whom 
the modem world owes much, but to whom it pays little 
attention: Franz Anton Mesmer. He was the discoverer of 
what came to be called mesmerism and later hypnotism. 
Mesmer, whose parents were Swiss, studied medicine at the 



Above: an illustration for a 
medical work by Paracelsus, which 
shows the doctor treating one of 
his patients. Paracelsus said 
that since man contains all the 
elements, and needs them for the 
curing of his illnesses, a good 
physician must understand all 
physical sciences plus alchemy. 
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University of Vienna, and wrote his doctoral thesis on the 
influence of the planets on human health. He was 40 years of age 
when he stumbled on the discovery that was to make him 
famous—and infamous. A wealthy English lady who was 
passing through Vienna was suffering from stomach cramps, 
and she called on a Jesuit acquaintance of Mesmer’s, to ask if 
he could lend her some magnets. She was convinced that 
magnets relieved her stomach pains. When Mesmer heard of 
this he was intrigued, for it seemed to complement his own 
theory that there was some kind of vital fluid in the body that 
flowed like the tides, producing health or sickness. If these tides 
existed, might it not be possible to influence their movements by 
magnets? 

Mesmer tried using magnets on his own patients—and they 
seemed to work. Shortly afterward, while Mesmer was bleeding 
a patient—the standard cure for most ailments in those days— 
he observed that the bleeding increased when he came closer, 
and decreased when he moved away. This must mean, he 
thought, that he himself was a kind of magnet. Mesmer coined 
the term “animal magnetism” to describe his strange power, 
and he demonstrated its value when curing a nobleman who was 
suffering from spasms. For six days Mesmer had moved his 
powerful magnets over the patient’s body to no effect. Then, on 
the sixth day, as the patient choked with asthma, Mesmer took 
hold of his foot. The spasm abated. 

It looked as though Mesmer had gotten the measure of the 
patient’s vital fluids at last. News of his cure spread all over 
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As the fame of Mesmer’s work 
spread across Europe, so did the 
derision of people who could not 
or would not try to understand 
what the doctor was doing. The 
cartoonists had a field day. 

Above left: “The Magnetism: 
Mesmer,” a cartoon of about 1784. 

Above: “The effects of animal 
magnetism.” The girl is overcome 
by animals responding to in¬ 
credible, invisible magnetism. 











































































V lenna, ana made him one of the most celebrated doctors in 
Austria. He began to experiment with “magnetized water”— 
ats of water filled with iron filings into which metal rods were 
fixed. Patients grasped the rods—or one patient held onto a rod 
vhile other sufferers held his other hand. Music was played 
_uring the treatment, and eventually the patients went into a 
trance or had convulsions. They were cured by the dozen. 

Then came a temporary setback. Mesmer failed to cure a 
blind girl—understandably so inasmuch as her blindness was 
due to a detached retina. A scandal arose, however, and he had 
to leave Vienna. He moved to Paris, and immediately achieved 
even greater success. His healing sessions began to look like 
orgies. The patients—men and women together—were lightly 
clad to help the animal magnetism flow more easily from one 
patient to the next. As they massaged one another or pressed 
-heir thighs together, according to Mesmer’s prescribed method, 
many of them were convinced they could feel the health-giving 
effect. 
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The instrument of Mesmer’s downfall was the same as that of 
Paracelsus: envious fellow doctors who denounced him as a 
charlatan. As with Paracelsus too, Mesmer’s arbitrary and 
autocratic behavior as much as his natural talents was the 
cause. When a commission of doctor’s declared that his cures 
■ ere due merely to suggestion rather than to magnetism, 
Mesmer left France in disgrace. He retired to a villa near 
Constance in southwestern Germany where he spent his 
remaining days in peace. The doctors were right that Mesmer 
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Above: Jacques Casanova, the 
adventurer, was apparently pos¬ 
sessed of occult talents. His name 
has become a synonym for seducer. 


cured fey suggestion, of course. What they failed to realize was 
that Mesmer’s cures proved that the power of suggestion is a 
greater force than anyone had suspected. If the subconscious 
mind can be convinced by suggestion, it can bring about extra¬ 
ordinary cures. This point was underlined a few years later when 
one of Mesmer’s disciples, the Marquis of Puysegur, was 
trying to “magnetize” a shepherd boy by stroking his head and. 
to his astonishment, induced a deep trancelike sleep. He hac 
stumbled on hypnotism. Even today, after almost two centuries, 
we know little more about the underlying mechanism o: 
hypnotism than did Puysegur. Once more we confront the 
strange paradox: that a man can be completely self-deceived 
about the nature of his powers and nevertheless be a genuine 
magician. 

Nowhere is this more apparent than in the case of the man 
whose name has become synonymous with seduction: Jacques 
Casanova, the adventurer and confidence trickster who 
flourished in the second half of the 18th century. Not only was 
Casanova an accomplished faith healer (he cured an ailing 
Venetian senator by means of suggestion), but he was also 
remarkably successful at fortune telling by means of cards and 
other oracles. Indeed, the accuracy of his predictions sometimes 
alarmed Casanova himself. For instance, he told one girl that 
she would go to Paris and become the king’s mistress—and that 
is exactly what happened. Casanova believed that he somehow 
conjured up real spirits when he was muttering his bogus in¬ 
cantations. What seems more likely is that he possessed the 
same occult faculty as Paracelsus or Faust td some degree. 

Casanova met, and immediately disliked/another charlatan 
who acquired a reputation as a great magician: the man who 
called himself the “Count of Saint-Germain.” When Saint- 
Germain arrived in Vienna in the mid-1740s he seemed to be 
about 30 years old—a man of powerful and dominant personal¬ 
ity, with the typical magician’s streak of boastfulness and desire 
to astonish. In Vienna he was befriended by members of the 
nobility, and was brought to Paris by the Marshal de Belle-Isle. 
By 1758 he had become a close friend of Louis XV and his 
mistress Madame de Pompadour. 

Part of Saint-Germain’s attraction was his reputation as a 
man of mystery. No one seemed to have any idea of where or 
when he was born. But his knowledge of history seemed to be 
enormous, and occasionally he said things that suggested he 
knew far more about certain events in the remote past than any 
mere student possibly could know. In short, he implied that he 
had actually witnessed them in person. He would learnedly 
discourse on the priesthood of Egypt in a way that suggested he 
had studied in ancient Thebes or Heliopolis. Another puzzle 
was that he was never seen to eat, although it is now known that 
he had a special diet. He explained that he lived on some elixir 
of which only he knew the formula. He was a student of alchemy, 
and claimed to have discovered the secret of the Philosopher’s 
Stone. What is certain is that he had learned a great deal about 
metallurgy and chemistry. 

Saint-Germain continues to fascinate students of occultism. 
Many of them believe he is alive today—possibly in Tibet. The 
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- romantic truth is that he died in his mid-70s in 1784, suffering 

- .m rheumatism and morbid depression. Accounts ot people 
.. ho met him indicate that, far from being a man of mystery and 
.- enigma, he struck many intelligent people as a fool, charla- 

^n. boaster, and swindler. ^ 

If Saint-Germain seems to have been fundamentally a co 
ience man, the same cannot be said of his famous contem- 
:orary Count Alessandro di Cagliostro. That he was a fraud 
-ere can be little doubt, but that he also possessed highly 
:.-.eloped occult faculties is fairly certain. His enemies said that 
i igliostro’s real name was Giuseppe Balsamo that 
teen a confidence trickster in his native Italy. As a schoolboy 
as exuberant and ungovernable, and ran away from seminary 
-chool several times. In his teens he became a wanderer, like 
-any talented and penniless young men, and lived by his wits. 
Bat he was also an avid student of alchemy, astrology, and 
ritual magic, and he soon had a wide, if not very coherent, 
• ".owledge of occultism. 


Above: the Count of 
who admitted this name was false, 
was and remains one of history’s 
figures of mystery. All accounts 
agree that he was a charming and 
knowledgeable man, but no one ever 
knew where he came from before he 
arrived in Vienna and from there 
made his way to the French court. 


Left: an illustration from Saint- 
Germain’s manuscript La Tres 
Sainte Trinosophie (The Most Ho¬ 
ly Threefold Wisdom). It shows a 
mystic initiation. The woman is 
Isis. The man to be initiated is 
naked—as he came into the world 
and as he will now be bom again. 
Stripped of all clothing, rank, 
and power, he may bring to the 
temple nothing that he owns, but 
only that which he himself is. 

The objects on the table are 
three of the Tarot card suits, 
symbols of water, fire, and air. 


















































Above: the Count Alessandro di 
Cagliostro, who was born of 
Italian peasant parentage. He 
was quick and clever and early 
appreciated that man from far 
places enjoyed great prestige, 
and that most people will believe 
any story told with assurance. 


Below: Cagliostro’s beautiful 
wife, who assisted him in frauds. 
Born Lorenza, she became known 
to Paris society as Seraphinia 
Felichiani Comtesse de Cagliostro. 



At the age of 26 in 1769 Cagliostro fell in love with Lorenza. 
the beautiful 14-year-old daughter of a coppersmith. They 
married, and for many years she was his partner in adventure 
and fraud, her beauty being one of their greatest assets. When 
Casanova met them in the south of France the year after their 
marriage as they were returning from a pilgrimage to Santiago 
de Compostella in Spain, they appeared to be people of means, 
traveling in style and distributing alms to the poor. In Paris, 
the couple came under the protection of a nobleman, who then 
seduced Lorenza and tried to make her leave her husband. 
Cagliostro had her thrown into jail, but later reunited with her 
and took her to England. 

In London he joined the Freemasons. Soon, however, he 
founded his own masonic order, infusing its ceremonies with 
occult rituals purportedly based on ancient Egyptian practices 
that Cagliostro claimed he had discovered in an Egyptian 
manuscript on a bookstall. Cagliostro was undoubtedly con¬ 
vinced that his Egyptian masonry was the product of divine 
inspiration. It was certainly the turning point in his fortunes. 
From London he journeyed to Venice, Berlin, Nuremberg, and 
Leipzig. In each city, he visited the masonic lodge, made 
speeches on his Egyptian rite, and initiated members. His 
argument seems to have been that the Egyptian rite was as 
different from, and as superior to, established freemasonry as 
New Testament Christianity is from Old Testament Judaism 
He was feted and admired, and became a rich man. 

Cagliostro came to Strasbourg iff=L780, and soon became the 
most talked about man in town, i^ltlrough he was wealthy, he 
lived modestly in a room above a tobacco shop. His cures 
became legendary. He was often able to heal the sick simply by 
the laying on of hands. On one occasion he successfully deliv¬ 
ered a baby after midwives had given up the mother for dead. 

It was in Strasbourg that he met the man who was to bring 
about his downfall: Cardinal de Rohan. He was a churchman 
who longed for royal favor, but who unfortunately was disliked 
by Queen Marie Antoinette. Cagliostro deeply impressed 
Rohan, who spoke of his luminous and hypnotic eyes with 
almost religious fervor. 

The cardinal’s downfall occurred in 1785 in the famous 
Affair of the Diamond Necklace. A pretty swindler who called 
herself the Countess de la Motte Valois became Ronan's 
mistress, and persuaded him that the queen wanted him to 
secretly buy a diamond necklace worth $300,000. In fact, the 
queen knew nothing of it, and the money raised by the cardinal 
went straight into the countess’s pocket. When the jewelers 
finally approached the queen for a long overdue installment on 
the money, the whole affair came to light. The countess was 
tried and publicly flogged. Rohan and Cagliostro were also 
tried and, although they were acquitted, the scandal damaged 
both of them irreparably. In addition, the months that Cag¬ 
liostro spent in jail before trial broke his nerve—and his luck. 

Cagliostro went to London after leaving prison. There he 
accurately predicted the nature and date of the French Revolu¬ 
tion and of the fall of the Bastille. Then he traveled around 
Europe, often hounded by the police. Finally, he made the 









































Below: an English cartoon shows 
Cagliostro at a masonic lodge 
io London, where he came after 
lis release from the Bastille in 
1 ^86. An English brother mason 
:-erformed a satirical sketch of 
a visiting quack.” Cagliostro, 
jost to the left of the table, 

:*)k offense and walked out. The 
cartoonist has Cagliostro saying 
as he shows his displeasure, 

Per Dio Santo! Son Scoperto!” 
Dear God, I am found out!”) 


extraordinary error of going to Rome to propagate his Egyptian 
freemasonry under the nose of the Pope. He was arrested and 
thrown into the papal prison in the Castel Sant’Angelo, and 
was later transferred to the even worse prison of San Leo. Eight 
years after his arrest in 1787, French soldiers captured San Leo 
prison and searched for Cagliostro, intending to treat him as a 
revolutionary hero. In fact, he had been dead for several years— 
though exactly when and how he died is still unknown. 

Of all the great charlatan-magicians, Cagliostro is the most 
tragic. One of his enemies said that he possessed “a demonic 
power that paralyzes the will.” But in retrospect he seems less a 
demon than a fallen angel. 
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It was 11:30 at night on December 31, 
1913, and the room in Paris was filled with 
the smell of incense. The room was lit by a 
flame that burned on an altar. Laid out beside 
this were a chain, a scourge, a dagger, a 
jar of oil, a loaf of bread, and a flask of 
wine. The dark robed man who stood before 
the altar was Aleister Crowley, an English 
practitioner of magic who liked to refer to 
himself as the Beast 666 from Revelations. 
The naked man beside him was his disciple 
Victor Neuburg. Crowley began to intone: 

Hail! Asi! Hail, Hoor-Apep! Let 

The Silence speech beget... 

As he chanted, Crowley rang a bell twice. 


Secrets of ritual magic—specific 
magical ceremonies intended to 
accomplish specific purposes— 
have been carefully preserved 
down the centuries to the present. 
Above: when called by a magician 
using ritual magic, Beelzebub— 
traditionally considered one of 
the five most powerful demons— 
appears in the shape of a great 
fly. Perhaps this is because his 
name can be translated as 66 lord 
of the flies.” MacGregor Mathers 
said that only one small mistake 
by any magician in summoning up 
Beelzebub can mean instant death. 


Right: a magician invoking an 
angel before his magic altar, 
with demons clustering around 
the edge of the mystic circle 
that preserves him from harm. 
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"The shape of 
a naked boy 
seemed to form 
in the air” 


As he chanted the words of the ritual, he seized the scourge I 
and whipped Neuburg’s bare buttocks. Then he took the dagge. I 
and scratched a cross on Neuburg’s chest above the heart, and H 
bound the chain about Neuburg s forehead. 

The scourge, the dagger, and the chain 

Cleanse body, breast, and brain! 

This strange ritual continued until the clock sounded mic- 
night-New Year’s Day of 1914. Then the priest and his 
neophyte began to chant in Latin. Suddenly the shape of a I 
naked boy seemed to form in the air in front of them. He wa> 
surrounded by thousands of golden wands, which glowed with I 
a clear light. Around each wand two live serpents seemed to be 
writhing. This was the caduceus, the wand traditionally 
associated with Mercury, the messenger of the Gods. It in- ■ 
dicated that Crowley had succeeded in invoking Mercury- 
the Roman equivalent of the older Greek god Hermes, tradi¬ 
tional founder of magic arts. 

To the skeptic, the whole thing sounds absurd, and the 
vision seems to be some kind of hallucination induced with the | 
help of the incense and the orgiastic (flogging. We cannot say 
if this is so with any certainty. WhatNve can say is that the 
ceremony Crowley was performing was not some wild invention 
of his inflamed imagination. It was a traditional magic cere- I 
mony of a kind that had been performed thousands of times in 
the temples of the ancient world. It was no surprise to Crowley 
that he saw Mercury and his caduceus. He expected to sec 
Mercury, just as a chemist expects to see blue litmus paper turn 
red when he dips it in acid. 

But how is it possible for a modern Westerner to take magic 
seriously? Is it not a primitive superstition—or, at best, an 
early form of crude science? No magician would agree. 
According to Crowley and most other practicing magician*, 
magic is quite simply the science of “causing changes to occu. 
in conformity with will.” This view was put forward by the 
French magician Eliphas Levi, of whom Crowley believed 
himself to be a reincarnation. According to Levi, magic is 
based on human will power which is a force ‘ as real as stean. 
or the galvanic current.” In short, both Levi and Crowle ; 
believed that magic is the directed use of the power that we 
have labelled thought pressure. Steam is lighter than air, yet 
it can drive an engine. Electricity is invisible, yet it can light -- 
whole city. The will is intangible and invisible, yet magicians | 
believe that, if properly directed, it can change the world. 

We might expect ritual magic to be something that changes 
from age to age according to the temperament of individual 
magicians and the cultures to which they belong. To a minor 
extent this is true. Yet perhaps the most surprising thing abou. 
magic is that the way people have regarded it and the manne. 
in which it has been used have altered little in thousands ol 
years Anyone who reads about the magic of the ancien. 
Chaldeans or Chinese, or about the modern gypsies or der¬ 
vishes, soon discovers that certain basic ideas and method* 
occur again and again. If magic is purely wishful thinking anc 
nonsense, it has managed to be remarkably consistent wishful 
thinking and nonsense. 
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The god Hermes Trismegistus whom Crowley invoked w 
identical with Thoth, an important god of the ancient Egyptian 
Magicians of ancient Alexandria in Egypt declared that Thoi 
was not a god, but a king who had reigned for more than 30( 
years and had written various books on religion and magi 
This king was known in Greek as Hermes Trismegistu 
I hnce-Greatest Hermes. According to legend, he was buried i 
the great pyramid of Giza, and when his body was uncovere 
he was found to be holding an emerald tablet that containe 
an inscription beginning: “As above, so below.” This has tw 
meanings, one religious and one magical. Its religious meanin 
is that God is identical with the soul-a belief that is one of th 
central tenets of Hinduism. The magical meaning is that 
man is a small model of the universe. Man is the microcosr 
(from Greek words meaning little world), and the universe i 


\bove: Victor Neuburg, who took 
: art with Aleister Crowley in 
i series of magical exercises 
m January 1914 that has come 
t0 be known as the Paris Working. 
Right: Crowley in 1911 at his 
iltar in special dress and with 
tae equipment for his rituals. 

Below: a caricatured self-portrait 
Crowley. He dramatized himself 
as the Great Beast, and made 
Ms motto “Do What Thou Wilt.” 











Below: Hermes Trismegistus ap¬ 
pears in this 15th-century mo¬ 
saic pavement in central Italy. 
Hermes Trismegistus is said by 
some to be the Egyptian god Thoth 
in the form of an earthly king. 

As this king, Hermes Trismegistus 
reigned in peace for 3226 years. 


the macrocosm (great world). Man and the universe are con¬ 
nected by thousands of fine threads—a doctrine later elaboratec 
by Paracelsus. You might say that man is an organ of the 
universe, just as the heart is an organ of the body. That is why 
students of magic believe that astrology, which claims that 
celestial bodies influence human affairs, can predict future 

events. , TT 

Like the Cabala, the many works attributed to Herme; 
Trismegistus—which in fact were probably written in Alex¬ 
andria between 300 b.c. and a.d. 300 were a source of in¬ 
spiration to many great thinkers of the Middle Ages and after 
They were studied not only by mystics such as Albertus Magnus, 
the 13th-century Christian bishop who taught St. Thoma? 
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Aquinas, but also by Agrippa and Paracelsus. We have already 
argued that the success of most magicians is due to their 
possession of strange powers. The question we must now ask is 
this: Can certain rituals, such as those enacted by Crowley, 
confer magical powers? For evidence let us look at the careers 
of three of the most celebrated occultists of the last four 
centuries. 

Dr. John Dee, the most highly regarded magician of Shake¬ 
speare’s time, is almost unique among magicians in that he 
possessed practically no occult powers. Perhaps this is why he 
managed to avoid the usual magician’s destiny of spectacular 
success and tragic downfall. 

He was born in 1527, the son of a minor official in the court 
of King Henry VIII. From childhood on he was an avid reader, 
and when he went to Cambridge University at the age of 15, 
he allowed himself only four hours’ sleep a night. After Cam¬ 
bridge he went to the University of Louvain in Belgium, where 
Agrippa had also studied. When Dee read Agrippa’s Occult 
Philosophy, he knew that he had stumbled on his life’s work— 
rhe pursuit of magical knowledge. At the age of 23 he gave a 
series of free lectures on geometry in Rheims, France, and was 
so popular that he was offered a professorship. But he pre- 
:erred to return to England to pursue his occult studies. 

When Elizabeth I came to the throne in 1558, she asked 
Dee to cast a suitable date for her coronation. Dee did so, 
and from this time on he enjoyed royal protection. Even so, 
as one suspected of magical practices, he still had to behave 
with extreme caution. Moreover, Queen Elizabeth was 
notoriously stingy: her patronage did nothing to improve Dee’s 
finances, and he remained poor all his life. Dee married a 
lady-in-waiting who bore him eight children. He lived quietly 
and studied astrology, crystal gazing, and alchemy. 

The aim of crystal gazing is to induce a semitrancelike state 
m which the subconscious mind projects future events as 
mages in the crystal. Dee was too much of an intellectual to 
be good at this. He realized that what he needed was a working 
partner with natural occult faculties, especially in scrying. In 
1582 he met Edward Kelley, a young Irishman who claimed to 
have second sight. Kelley was undoubtedly a crook—he had had 
both his ears cut off for forgery—but it seems equally certain 
that he did possess second sight, and that he was also a 
medium. Dee’s wife took an immediate dislike to the Irishman, 
but when Kelley went into a trance and began to get in touch 
with spirits. Dee was so delighted that he overruled his wife’s 
objections. 

How did Dee and Kelley go about summoning the spirits? 
One famous print shows them in a graveyard practicing 
necromancy. From what we know of the pious Dee, however, 
:t seems unlikely that he went in for this sort of thing. We can 
learn more from his Spiritual Diaries. It is clear that he went 
mto training before endeavoring to summon the spirits. He 
abstained for three days from sexual intercourse, overeating, 
and the consumption of alcohol, and he took care to shave his 
beard and cut his nails. Then began a two-week period of 
magical invocations in Latin and Hebrew beginning at dawn 


Below: a statuette of the Egyptian 
god Thoth from the Ptolemaic 
period, about 323 to 30 B.C. 

He was worshiped as a moon-god 
and inventor of hieroglyphics. 

He was a magician who had known 
“these formulas which commanded 
all the forces of nature and sub¬ 
dued the very gods themselves.” 
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and continuing until noon, then beginning again at sunset and 
continuing until midnight. Kelley, meanwhile, gazed intently 
into the crystal ball. At the end of 14 days, Kelley would begin 
to see angels and demons in the crystal. Later, these spirits 
would walk about the room. Dee, however, does not seem to 
have seen the spirits, but he recorded lengthy dialogues he 
had with them. 

One’s instant response to this is the conviction that Kelley 
made Dee believe that nonexistent spirits had manifested them¬ 
selves. The trouble with this view is that the conversations, 
which came via the mouth of Kelley, were often so crammed with 
abstruse magical lore that it is almost inconceivable that the 
illiterate Irishman could have made them up as he went along. 
Dee, of course, was familiar with the lore, and certain of the 
demons quoted chunks of Agrippa’s Occult Philosophy. This 
makes it possible that Dee transmitted them telepathically to 
Kelley. The likeliest explanation, however, is that Kelley was a 
natural medium. 

Count Adalbert Laski, a servant of Henry III of France, was 
so impressed by these seances of Dee and Kelley that he invited 
them to visit the king of Germany. Dee and his family and 
Kelley and his wife spent four years traveling around Europe 
as guests of various kings and noblemen, and their perfor¬ 
mances were sensationally successful. 

Kelley was a difficult man, given to sudden tantrums and to 
fits of boredom and depression; but in spite of their ups and 
downs, he and Dee continued to work together for many years. 
They finally separated while they were still on their travels in 
Europe. Kelley achieved some success on his own as an al¬ 
chemist and scryer, but eventually he died in prison. Dee re¬ 
turned to England in 1589 and lived for another 19 years, 
hoping in vain that the spirits would lead him to a crock of 
gold. Today his reputation among occultists is secure, for he 
was the first magician on record to make use of spirit com¬ 
munication. He was 200 years before his time; but in spite of 
his lack of worldly success, he remains one of the great names 
in the history of magic. 

In 1801 there appeared in London a work called The Magus, 
or Celestial Intelligencer by Francis Barrett. It was supposed 
to be “a complete system of occult philosophy.” Nowadays it 
is not highly regarded by students and adepts of the magic arts, 
because many of the rituals it details are garbled and in¬ 
accurate. Nevertheless, it was an important work for it was 
almost the first attempt at a serious description of magical 
practices since Agrippa’s Occult Philosophy nearly three cen¬ 
turies earlier. After Agrippa’s time, fear of persecution had 
driven the magicians underground for 300 years. 

The Age of Reason, as thinkers and writers of mid-18th- 
century Europe called their period, had made magic super¬ 
fluous—or at least unfashionable. But the tide soon turned 
again. For the popular imagination, at least, reason was not 
enough. All over western Europe novels such as Horace 
Walpole’s The Castle of Otranto began to appear, in which 
high adventure and crimes of passion were mixed with super¬ 
natural events. Of course, most readers did not really believe 



A Prophecy 
From the Grave 

Guy Fawkes was one of the 
conspirators in the Gunpowder 
Plot of November 5, 1605 to 
blow up the English Houses of 
Parliament. He has since grown 
into a folktale figure for 
English children, and the anni¬ 
versary of the unsuccessful 
political plot is now a day for 
fun with fireworks and bon¬ 
fires. But few know that Guy 
Fawkes and the scholar- 
magician John Dee, astrologer 
to Queen Elizabeth I, are 
linked in a curious tale. 

The story says that Fawkes 
came upon Dee and his assis¬ 
tant Edward Kelley in a grave¬ 
yard as they were carrying a 
body away. They were taking 
it to a chamber where they 
were going to raise it from the 
dead in order to ask questions^ 
of it. Fawkes offered to pay for 
the opportunity of questioning 
the corpse himself, hoping to 
find out about the fate of the 
conspiracy in which he was 
engaged. Dee angrily refused 
payment, but agreei to allow 
him to put his question. 

When the half-^cayed body 
rose eerily, FiwkeS^sked, 
“Will the end be successful T 

The corpse lit only by a 
glimmering b*ue light, replied, 
“The end will be death/’ 

And for Guy Fawkes it was. 
He was caught and executed 
as a traitor after the plot failed. 




























Above: detail from a portrait of 
John Dee painted in 1594. Dee 
managed to avoid persecution 
as a witch by his connection with 
the court—it has even been 
suggested that he may have acted 
as a spy for the queen’s well- 
developed intelligence network— 
but his magic never brought him 
riches, and he died in poverty. 

Left: Edward Kelley, John Dee’s 
disreputable assistant, shown 
raising a ghost with an assist¬ 
ant of his own. The ghost they 
called up was said to have buried 
a large amount of money in life 
and, reportedly, “satisfied their 
wicked desires and inquiries.” 


in the supernatural trappings of such stories—but their enor¬ 
mous popularity shows that ghosts, magic, and the paranormal 
continued to fascinate. At the end of The Magus, Barrett 
printed an advertisement asking for students to help him found 
a “magic circle,” and an active group was established at 
Cambridge. 

Nine years after publication of The Magus, there was born 
in Paris a remarkable man who, more than any other, was 
responsible for the great magical revival that swept across 
Europe in the 19th century: Alphonse Louis Constant, better 
known as Eliphas Levi. The son of a poor shoemaker, Levi 
was a dreamy, sickly, highly intelligent and imaginative child 
with powerful religious inclinations. At the age of 12 in 1822, 
he decided he was destined for the Church. He had a craving 
to belong to some spiritual order, some great organization, that 
would enable him to devote his life to the truths of the spirit. 
His teacher at the seminary of Saint Nicholas du Chardonnet 
was Abbot Frere-Colonna, a remarkable idealist who believed 
that man was slowly ascending toward God, and that a great 
age of the Holy Spirit was at hand. The abbot had studied 
Mesmer’s doctrines, and believed that they were inspired by the 
Devil. He devoted some time to denouncing them in class, 
but succeeded only in awakening young Levi’s interest in such 
forbidden matters. When the abbot was dismissed through the 
intrigues of jealous colleagues, Levi’s disillusion with the 
Church began. 

Levi still hungered for a faith, however. He became a sub¬ 
deacon, and one of his chief tasks was teaching catechism to 
the young girls. One day a poor woman begged h i m to prepare 
her daughter for first communion, and Levi’s initial feelings 
of protectiveness developed into a wild infatuation for the girl. 
Nothing came of it, but the experience convinced him that he 
was not intended for the priesthood. When he turned away 
from his vocation, his mother committed suicide. 

After 14 years in a seminary, Levi found the world a hard 
place to adjust to. He still wanted to be a believer, and dreamed 
of Frere-Colonna’s spiritual rebirth of mankind. So, although 
he began to write for radical newspapers—and spent time in 
prison on sedition charges as a result—his search for a faith 
continued. He discovered the writings of Swedenborg, and then 
the Cabala with its doctrine that man can overcome original 
sin and rise toward the godhead. Honore de Balzac’s mystical 
novel Louis Lambert was also a vital influence. Levi studied 
that strange fortune-telling deck of cards known as the Tarot, 
and linked its 22 cards of the Major Arcana with the 22 paths 
of the Cabala. Levi came to certain important conclusions about 
magic. The first was that the will is a far greater power than we 
realize, and that magic is learning how to use this power. The 
second was that all space is permeated with a medium that 
Levi called astral light, which can take the impression of 
thoughts and feelings, and is the medium through which 
thoughts are conveyed in telepathy. Third, he believed deeply 
in the microcosm-macrocosm doctrine enshrined in Hermes 
Trismegistus’s inscription, “As above, so below.” 

Levi was in his 40s when his Dogma and Ritual of High Magic 
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Left: this drawing by Levi was 
the frontispiece of his second 
volume of Dogma and Ritual. It is 
a symbol connected with the Witch¬ 
es’ Sabbath (or sabbat). In Levi’s 
version the torch of knowledge 
lies between the horns of a goat’s 
head that expresses sin; the 
caduceus represents eternal life 
and the breasts humanity; and the 
two arms—one fame and one femaie 
—stand for the occult sciences. 


Right: Eliphas Levi in 1862, six 
years after his first magical 
treatise, Dogma and Ritual of 
High Magic , was published. It is 
said that he introduced no very 
original ideas, but that he was 
the first to see a connection be¬ 
tween the Tarot and the Cabala. 


was published in 1856, and it established a reputation that was 
consolidated four years later by his History of Magic. In the 
first book he describes one of the most curious incidents of his 
life. On a visit to London, he records, he was asked to try to 
raise the spirit of the ancient Greek magician Apollonius of 
Tyana. After a month of preparation and fasting, Levi spent 
12 hours in ritual incantations. At last, the shade of Apollonius 
appeared in a gray shroud, and telepathically answered 
questions Levi put to it about the future of two of his ac¬ 
quaintances. It prophesied the death of both. Levi’s description 
of the invocation has considerable dramatic quality: 

“1 kindled two fires with the requisite prepared substances, 
and began reading the invocations of the ‘Ritual’ in a voice at 
first low, but rising by degrees. The smoke spread, the flame 
caused the objects on which it fell to waver, then it went out, 
the smoke still floating white and slow about the marble altar. 
I seemed to feel a quaking of the earth, my ears tingled, my 















heart beat quickly. I heaped more twigs and perfumes on the 
chafing dishes, and as the flames again burst up, I beheld 
distinctly, before the altar, the figure of a man of more than 
normal size, which dissolved and vanished away. I re-com¬ 
menced the evocations, and placed myself within a circle which 
I had drawn previously between the tripod and the altar. 
Thereupon the mirror which was behind the altar seemed to 
brighten in its depth, and a wan form was outlined therein, 
which increased and seemed to approach by degrees. Three 
times, and with closed eyes, I invoked Apollonius. When I 
again looked forth there was a man in front of me, wrapped 
from head to foot in a species of shroud, which seemed more 
gray than white. He was lean, melancholy, and beardless, and 
did not altogether correspond to my preconceived notion of 
Apollonius. I experienced an abnormally cold sensation, and 
when I endeavored to question the phantom I could not 
articulate a syllable. I therefore placed my hand upon the sign 
of the pentagram, and pointed the sword at the figure, com¬ 
manding it mentally to obey and not alarm me, in virtue of the 
said sign. The form thereupon became vague, and suddenly 
disappeared. I directed it to return, and presently felt, as it 
were, a breath close by me; something touched my hand which 
was holding the sword, and the arm became immediately be¬ 
numbed as far as the elbow. I divined that the sword dis¬ 
pleased the spirit, and I therefore placed it point downward, 
close by me, within the circle. The human figure reappeared 
immediately, but I experienced such an intense weakness in all 
my limbs, and a swooning sensation came so quickly over me, 
that I made two steps to sit down, whereupon I fell into 
profound lethargy, accompanied by dreams, of which I had 
only a confused recollection when I came to myself. For 
several subsequent days, the arm remained benumbed and 
painful.” 

In spite of these setbacks, Levi persisted and, according to 
his own account, was able to consult the spirit on two more 
occasions on some fine points of cabalism. 

Levi was a widely respected magician for the remainder of 
his life, and attracted many disciples. That he had occult 
powers—or that his disciples were convinced he had—is certain. 
A disciple to whom Levi had given a prayer to recite before 
he fell asleep found that the words of the prayer were glowing 
in the dark, and that Levi’s spirit was standing by his bed. It 
seems likely that Levi possessed the power of projecting his 
astral body. 

His books strike the modern reader as wildly imaginative 
and confused, but they exerted an immense influence on a whole 
generation of students of the occult. His death in 1875 was 
mourned by hundreds of occultists in France, Germany, and 
England, who regarded him as the great master. 

In 1831, when Levi was still studying for the priesthood, 
there was bom in Russia a woman who was to exert an even 
greater influence than he on 19th-century occultism: Elena 
Hahn, later Petrovna, but known as Madame Blavatsky. Born 
into an aristocratic family, she married at 16, left her husband 
soon after, and began to travel around the world. She was an 
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Above: the accursed blessing, as 
drawn by Levi. The fingers held 
in the position for a Christian 
benediction become a demon in 
the shadow they throw. This is 
a symbol of good and evil as two 
inseparable sides of one coin. 

Below: Levi’s symbol of the mag¬ 
ic head from the Zohar (the Book 
of Splendor of the Cabala). He 
equates it with the face of God 
saying, “The forehead of God and 
His eyes form a triangle in the 
sky, and their reflection forms 
a triangle in the eyes.” 
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Above: Levi calls this drawing “the great cabalistic symbol of Zo¬ 
har.” Like many symbolic expressions of the Cabala, the two figures 
form a six-pointed star as a representation of the mystical number 
six. Levi said the Zohar was one of the masterpieces of occultism. 


explosive, charming, delightful personality. For a while she 
worked as a bareback rider in a circus, and dabbled in many odd 
interests. She had undoubted mediumistic powers, and through¬ 
out her life odd manifestations were apt to occur in her presence: 
inexplicable rappings, ringing of bells, and movements of 
objects. In fact, it seems that she had the power of raising 
poltergeists. After living carelessly until she was just past 40. 
and then wondering how to make a living, she decided to turn 
her occult abilities to account and become a medium. 

On going to the United States she met Colonel Olcott, a 
lawyer and journalist who became her lifelong admirer and 
tireless publicist. She told Olcott that she was in touch with a 
certain spiritual Brotherhood of Luxor, presumably priests of 
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ancient Egypt, and he believed her—as he believed everything 
else she told him. Together they formed the Theosophical I 
Society, a movement for the study of ancient wisdom. For I 
three years it flourished in America. In 1879, as interest seemed 
to wane, they decided to move to India, which Madame I 
Blavatsky regarded as the fountainhead of spiritual wisdom. 

In Bombay, Theosophy was an immediate success. The I 
charismatic personality of Madame Blavatsky fascinated the . 

Hindus even more than it had fascinated the Americans. She wKKtgt K f: 

claimed that the Secret Masters in Tibet, a group of spiritual 

initiates, had imparted their wisdom to her. When disciples J 

asked her questions about these matters, paper notes fell from x 

-he air. The notes contained detailed replies to the questions v 

and were signed “Koot Hoomi.” These notes later became 

famous as the Mahatma Letters. Koot Hoomi, a semidivine 

Master, was even seen by some devotees one moonlight night. 

In 1884 the bombshell came. A housekeeper with whom 
Madame Blavatsky had quarreled told a Western journalist 
that most of the magical effects were merely tricks. The 
Mahatma Letters were simply dropped through a crack in the - i 

ceiling of the room in which the disciples had gathered, and the 
seven-foot-tall Koot Hoomi was actually a model carried 
around on someone’s shoulders. Examination of a cabinet in - 

which many manifestations had occurred revealed a secret % -**- 

panel. The Society for Psychical Research, which had been 
investigating her powers, issued a skeptical report. ** i » 

It might seem that the Blavatsky reputation was irretrievable. \ 

Not a bit of it. Madame Blavatsky set sail for London—and - * flfe 

soon the Theosophical Society was flourishing again, although 
it never achieved anything like its earlier success. Once again, 

accounts of Madame Blavatsky’s magical powers began to Above: Madame Blavatsky, the 
circulate among occultists. The poet W. B. Yeats, a serious R uss * an -bom woman who had ai 
and long-term student of the occult—reported that when he enorm ®“ s i influence on the 
visited Madame Blavatsky, her cuckoo clock made hooting « r< j at r " cen * u j7 ° cc * re ' lva 
jOis.es at him A. P. Sinnett, who later became her faithful ^oluppo^d pmmoTed’a.. 
disciple, complained when he visited her that he had attempted the work of Madame Blavatsky. 
to raise spirits at seances, but could not even get rapping 

sounds. “Oh, raps are the easiest thing to get,” she replied— ■ 

and raps immediately sounded from all parts of the room. 3 WM& 

When Madame Blavatsky died in 1891, six years after the IjasHET 
fiasco that drove her out of India, she left behind a host of 
disciples who firmly believed in the existence of Koot Hoomi 
and the Tibetan Masters. She also left behind two huge books, * 

Isis Unveiled and The Secret Doctrine, in which she explains | 

that the earth is destined to evolve through seven “root races,” |l®§ : jpWj|fr* I Wt: 

of which we are the fifth. Much of these enormous, bewildering IpMjir - 
books is taken up with descriptions of the root races. 

In retrospect, it seems fairly certain that Madame Blavatsky HlBgifllX; • Jl 
was a genuine medium of unusual powers. It is more certain ||Hhe||P ■ JM 
that, when her somewhat erratic powers were feeble, she helped 
them out with trickery—a temptation to which dozens of bona 
tide mediums and magicians have succumbed. She was in short AfrjgKI 

both a charlatan and a genuine magician, and her hypnotically I 
powerful personality made her one of the most remarkable I 
women of the 19th century. 













The Great 


Magical 


Revival 


One day in 1885 a middle-aged clergyman 
named Woodford was passing an idle hour 
at a secondhand bookstall on Farringdon 
Street in London. Among the dusty vol¬ 
umes he came upon a bound, handwritten 
manuscript that was obviously in cipher. 
Woodford was a student of the occult, and 
he recognized certain symbols of the Cabala 
in the text. He bought the manuscript but, 
after several unsuccessful attempts to de¬ 
code it, put it aside. Two years later, in the 
summer of 1887, he sent the manuscript to 
a friend, Dr. William Wynn Westcott, a 
coroner who was interested in occultism 
and freemasonry. Westcott was familiar 


Above: Aleister Crowley in special 
robes for a magical ceremony in 
the Golden Dawn in 1899, the 
year after he joined the group. 


Right: this insignia was worn by 
members of the Golden Dawn who 
had advanced to a higher magical 
level within the Order. The Gold¬ 
en Dawn drew on the sources of 
ancient wisdom preserved by the 
Rosicrucians, as the symbolic 
rose indicates. Much of the other 
symbolism comes from the Cabala. 
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"The Isis-Urana 
Temple of the 
Golden Dawn” 


with the first major work on ciphers, the Steganographia by the 
15th-century alchemist Abbot Johann Trithemius, and it did 
not take him long to conclude that the mysterious pages were 
actually written in Trithemius’s code. When deciphered they 
proved to be five magical rituals for introducing newcprriers 
into a secret society, together with notes on various cabalistic 
matters. 

Concealed among the pages Westcott found a letter in 
German, which stated that anyone interested in these rituals 
should contact a certain Fraulein Sprengel at an address in 
Stuttgart. Westcott lost no time in writing to her. Fraulein 
Sprengel replied, divulging that she was a member of a German 
magical order. A correspondence about magic ensued, and 
eventually Fraulein Sprengel gave Westcott permission to 
found an English branch of the order, and to use the rituals 
to initiate members. Accordingly, in 1887, Westcott founded 
a society called The Isis-Urania Temple of the Golden Dawn 
(Its pretentious title perhaps reflects the influence of Madame 
Blavatsky, who had arrived in London from India a few 
months previously.) Two other students of the occult were 
co-founders: William Woodman, a retired doctor who had 
studied the Cabala in Hebrew, and Samuel Liddell Mathers, 
an eccentric scholar of aristocratic leanings. Before long the 
Golden Dawn had branches in Edinburgh, Weston-super-Mare, 
and Bradford, and an enthusiastic following of displaced 
intellectuals and cranks. Its members included the beautiful 
actress Florence Farr, the poet W. B. Yeats, and the young and 
as yet unknown Aleister Crowley. 

This, at any rate, is the story of the founding of the Golden 
Dawn as put about by Westcott and Mathers. In recent years 
Ellic Howe, the historian of magic, has looked into the matter 
closely, and has concluded that Fraulein Sprengel never 
existed. The cipher manuscript was probably genuine, but it 
came from a collection of occultist Fred Hockley, who died in 
1885, and not from a bookstall in Farringdon Street. Westcott. 
probably with the connivance of Mathers, forged various letters 
in German purporting to come from Fraulein Sprengel. His 
aim evidently was to give the society a certain authority rooted 
in ancient practices. Mathers was later to denounce the Sprengel 
letters as forgeries, although he must have known about them 
from the beginning. Westcott seems to have been a Jekyll and 
Hyde character. Indeed, his split personality was so marked 
that he wrote in two completely different styles of handwriting. 
As for Mathers, who was to change his name to MacGregor 
Mathers and pose as a Scottish aristocrat, he was one of these 
curious figures who seem to occur so often in the history of 
magic—a kind of confidence trickster whose aim was not so 
much to swindle as to gain respect, admiration, and power. 

Does all this mean, then, that the Order of the Golden Dawn 
was nothing more than a combination of chicanery and wishful 
thinking? By no means. Its members did, beyond question, 
pursue serious and genuine studies of the magical arts. At this 
point, then, we must have a closer look at the whole subject of 
magic and those who practice it. 

First of all, we have to admit that common sense insists that 
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Above: Dr. W. R. Woodman in 
masonic dress. Woodman became 
a Golden Dawn Chief through 
Mathers who was a fellow occultist 
freemason. Older than the other 
two, he died before the Golden 
Dawn had become fully developed. 


Above: Dr. W. Westcott robed as Supreme Magus of the Rosicrucian 
Society of England. Westcott was secretary of the London branch at 
the time a ciphered manuscript setting out five magical initiation 
rituals came to his attention. He used these to help found the Order 
of the Golden Dawn, and became that society’s administrator. Filling 
many positions, he happily recorded minutes, checked examinations, 
and coped with the correspondence. After his forced departure from 
the organization, much of the work he had been responsible for was 
left undone, and the society became less cohesive and organized. 


Right: one of the rare photographs of Samuel Liddell “MacGregor” 
Mathers. By all accounts, Mathers was the most eccentric of the 
Golden Dawn founders. Bom in England, he took up the habit of 
wearing full Scots Highland dress after he went to Paris, and 
called himself Count MacGregor of Glenstrae. He had an imperious 
temperament, and the history of the Order is full of his quarrels. 
Here he holds the Lotus Wand in a Rite of Isis performed in Paris. 



















Two of the most famous members 
of the Order of the Golden Dawn. 


Above: W. B. Yeats, one of the 
greatest poets of the 20th 
century, was active one way and 
another for more than 20 years 
in the Order. He was initiated 
in 1890, and was thereafter known 
by the magical name Daemon est 
Deus Inversus. This means “the 
Devil is the reverse side of God.” 
This portrait of Yeats was painted 
in 1900 by his artist father. 

Right: the actress Florence Farr. 
She was a beautiful woman with 
a considerable talent for magical 
ceremonies, and became the head 
of the London Temple after the 
resignation of Dr. Westcott. 






























































































magic is bound to be nonsense. How could some semireligious 
ceremony have the slightest influence on the real world? 
Clergymen in church may pray for rain, or prosperity, or 
victory in battle, but they do not expect their prayers to produce 
a definite effect; they merely hope that God will pay attention. 
So why should some magic ceremony, not even addressed to 
God, have the power to influence actual events? 

This is, I repeat, the commonsense view, the so-called 
scientific approach. But every day, thousands of events occur 
that science refuses to recognize because they appear to flout 
scientific laws. Dowsing, telepathy, precognition of future 
events, and spectres of the living are only a few examples. And 
what of those strange, heightened states of consciousness such 
as the one that John G. Bennett experienced while at Gurdjieff’s 
Institute? Perhaps we cannot really blame scientists for declining 
to pay too much attention to these things. The aim of science is 
to describe the universe in terms of natural laws, especially 
laws that forge unbreakable links between cause and effect— 
between an occurrence and the forces that make it happen. It is 
the apparent absence of such a link in magical events that makes 
scientists skeptical of them. The occultist responds to such 
skepticism by claiming that scientists refuse, or are unable, to 
spread their net of inquiry wide enough to encompass strange 
events. What is beyond dispute is that such events do occur. 

When we try to take account of occult events, and to devise 
some kind of theory that helps to account for them, we dis¬ 
cover an interesting thing. Such a theory has already existed for 
thousands of years. It does not matter whether we call it magic, 
occultism, shamanism, the Hermetic tradition as based on the 
works of Hermes Trismegistus. It all amounts to the same 
thing. Its basic assertion is that there is a far more intimate 
connection between man and nature than we are inclined to 
believe. The world is full of unseen forces, and of laws of whose 
nature we have no inkling. Perhaps there is some strange 
medium that stretches throughout space—such as Eliphas 
Levi’s astral light—that transmits these forces as the air trans¬ 
mits sound waves. 

How do we make contact with such forces? The answer seems 
to be that you have to want to with an intense inner compulsion. 
In his autobiography, the painter Oscar Kokoschka tells of how 
his mother, who was having tea with his aunt one day in 
Prague, Czechoslovakia, suddenly leaped to her feet and 
announced that she must rush home because her youngest son 
was bleeding. The aunt tried to persuade her that her idea was 
nonsense, but his mother hurried home—and found that her 
son had cut his leg with a hatchet while trying to chop down a 
tree. He would certainly have bled to death if she had arrived 
any later. This story—and hundred of others like it equally well 
attested—indicates that strange powers come into operation 
where our deepest desires or needs are involved. As we go 
through our everyday lives, we do not need to exercise much 
will power; but occasionally, something stirs us to some really 
deep effort. It is this kind of effort that is likely to produce 
magical effects. The 20th-century poet Robert Graves has 
remarked that many young men use a form of unconscious 



The Ritual Magic of 
the Golden Dawn 


The Order of the Golden Dawn ! 
was established in London in 
1887. It was a secret society 
whose members, among them 
famous people, were serious 
and dedicated. They wanted to 
establish magic rituals that 
would open pathways into the 
world beyond the normal 
senses. Aleister Crowley, who 
had been expelled from the 
Golden Dawn, formed his own 
order in 1907. Crowley 
used amended versions of 
Golden Dawn rituals. It 
was Crowley’s public perfor¬ 
mance of the Rites of Eleusis 
in a London auditorium in 
1909 that brought him wide¬ 
spread notoriety. 

The Rites of Eleusis were a 
series of seven rituals aimed at 
invoking the ancient gods. In 
the ceremonies the will power 
of the magician was the moti¬ 
vating power, but his will 
was focused and reinforced 
by elaborate ritual magic. 
Crowley presided, Leila 
Waddell played the violin, and 
the set rituals were strictly 
observed. To invoke Saturn, 
for example, members of the 
Order recited appropriate 
prayers around an altar in¬ 
scribed with symbols dedicated 
to Saturn. On one occasion the 
public was shocked when, dur¬ 
ing the invocation of Saturn, 
Leila Waddell sat astride 
Crowley on the altar! 
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Above: Aleister Crowley when he 
was 30. This was about the time 
that he was traveling with his 
wife in Egypt, and encountered 
Aiwass, one of the Secret Chiefs, 
through her as a medium. Aiwass 
dictated to him the Book of 
the Law, which became the basis 
of most of his later teachings. 

Right: Crowley about 10 years 
later. Wearing the headdress of 
Horus, he is making the sign of Pan, 
which indicates creative energy. 


“sorcery” to seduce young women. This is another word for 
thought pressure. 

We could say, then, that organizations such as the Hermetic 
Order of the Golden Dawn set out to experiment with will 
power, and to explore the possibilities of reaching deep sub¬ 
conscious levels of the will. Perhaps their magic was a hit-and- 
miss affair that worked only occasionally; but at least they 
were trying to learn about the possiblities of the true will. 

The magic practiced by the members of the Golden Dawn 
was based on a number of simple principles. To begin with, they 
believed that certain basic symbols or ideas have a deep meaning 
for all human beings. On one occasion, Mathers handed 
Florence Farr a piece of cardboard with a geometrical symbol 
on it, and told her to close her eyes and place it against her fore¬ 
head She immediately saw in her mind’s eye a cliff top above 
the sea, with gulls shrieking. Mathers had shown her the water 
symbol from the Cabala. There is a close connection between 
such symbols and the theory of archetypes of the psychologist 
Carl Jung, who believed that certain symbols are able to strike 
a chord in the unconscious mind of every human being. 

The Golden Dawn taught its students to try to train their 
imagination, which is the trigger of the will, and gain control 
over it. One of their exercises was to control likes and dislikes 
until they could like something they normally hated, and hate 
something they usually liked. Another exercise was to attempt 
to see the world through other people’s eyes rather than their 
own—in other words, to completely change their normal point 
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Left: a self-portrait by Crowley 
as the Beast 666, the Antichrist 
of the Apocalypse. His mother 
had called him this because of his 
wildness as a child. The device 
on his skull is the Homs forelock, 
symbol of solar-phallic power. 
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Right: the Stele of Revealing, 
exhibit number 666 in the Boulak 
Museum, Cairo. It concerns Ankh- 
f-n-Khonsu, an ancient Egyptian 
priest. Crowley, who saw and 
studied the stele in Cairo, believed 
he had been Ankh-f-n-Khonsu in 
one of his previous incarnations. 










of view. Many modern psychologists would agree that such 
exercises are valuable and healthy. They are, in fact, similar to 
exercises practiced in yoga and other meditation disciplines. 

The Golden Dawn also made a genuine attempt to draw 
together all that was best in the ancient magical traditions: 
Hermeticism, Cabalism, Enochian magic (based on the Apocry¬ 
phal Book of Enoch , which tells of the fall of the Angels and 
their magic practices), and such magic textbooks as The Key oj 
Solomon, The Magic of Abra-Melin the Mage, and the Grimoire 
of Pope Honorius. 

On the face of it, the Golden Dawn should have been a 
wholly beneficial and healthy influence. Unfortunately, too 
many of its leading figures were driven by the craving that has 
been the downfall of so many magicians: the will to power, not 
only over themselves but also over everyone else. Gerald Yorke, 
a friend of Aleister Crowley, concluded that the story of the 
Golden Dawn showed that “the majority of those who attempt 
to tread the occult path of power become the victims of their 
creative imagination, inflate their egos, and fall.” There was a 
great deal of infighting for the leadership of the Golden Dawn. 
Dr. Westcott saw himself as the leader, but MacGregor 
Mathers felt the position should rightly be his. Mathers claimed 
to be in direct touch with Secret Chiefs, semidivine spirits, who 
dictated new rituals to him through his wife as a medium. Then 
there was A. E. Waite, a learned American historian of magic. 
His interests, however, were more mystical than magical, and he 
was not a very inspiring person. Finally, there was Aleister 
Crowley, a remarkable and demonic magician whose career 
brought ruin to many others as well as himself. 

Crowley was the son of a wealthy and puritanical brewer. 
He was bom in Leamington near Stratford-upon-Avon in 1875. 
His birthplace gave him opportunity to remark with typical 
bombast and arrogance: “It is a strange coincidence that one 
small county [Leamington and Stratford are in Warwickshire] 
should have given England her two greatest poets—for one 
must not forget Shakespeare.” It sounds like a joke, but in fact 
Crowley was convinced that he was a great poet. However, 
though his verse shows considerable talent, he lacked the 
discipline and sense of language to be even a good poet. 

Crowley was a spoiled child who developed an intense dislike 
of the Plymouth Brethren, the strict religious sect to which his 
father belonged. He was also obsessed by sex. His first of 
numerous seductions occurred with a young servant when he 
was 14 years old. At university he wrote a great deal of poetry, 
which he published at his own expense. He also developed an in¬ 
curable desire that lasted all his life to shock respectable people. 
In his late teens he discovered Mathers’ translation of a book 
called The Kabbalah Unveiled, as well as a work by A. E. Waite 
on ceremonial magic. He quickly established contact with the 
Golden Dawn. 

By the time Crowley entered the Golden Dawn in 1898, the 
struggle for its control had already been going on for some time. 
In 1891 Mathers had returned from France to announce that he 
had met three of the Secret Chiefs in Paris, and had had various 
magical secrets imparted to him. Dr. Woodman died that year 



Above: a sketch Crowley made of 
a devouring demon. His effect 
on the people who came into con¬ 
tact with him was like this demon: 
few escaped from his inner circle 
with their reason unimpaired. 
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Left: Crowley with Maria Theresa 
Ferrarri de Miramar, the second 
woman he married, in 1929. This 
was during the long bleak period 
when he was struggling to fight 
off his addition to heroin. Rose, 
his first wife, whom he had long 
since abandoned with their child, 
had died hopelessly insane. 










Right: Crowley and Leah Hirsig, 
at the Abbey of Thelema, the 
Sicilian villa in which Crowley 
tried to establish a new community 
of his disciples. Leah, whom he 
usually called the Ape of Thoth, 
held the office of Scarlet Woman, 
the Beast’s special sexual partner. 
Their baby Poupee, here in Leah’s 
arms, died shortly afterward. 


and for the next six years there was a certain amount of tension 
within the movement. Dr. Westcott resigned from the Order— 
apparently having been told by his superiors on the London 
Council that magic was not a suitable occupation for a respect¬ 
able public official. Mathers spent a great deal of time in Paris 
working on magical manuscripts at the Bibliotheque Nationale, 
so the struggle for leadership of the movement continued. 

In August 1899 Crowley rented a house in Boleskine, Scotland 
on the shores of Loch Ness, conferred on himself the title Laird 
of Boleskine,” donned a kilt, and proceeded to practice the 
magic of Abra-Melin the Mage—a system which, he claimed, 
he had learned about in the writings of John Dee. 

In December 1899, convinced that it was time he moved up to 









a higher grade in the Golden Dawn, Crowley went to London 
to demand initiation. This was refused through the efforts of 
Yeats and various other senior members, who regarded him as 
an overgrown juvenile delinquent. Crowley therefore went to 
Paris and persuaded Mathers to perform the necessary rituals. 
He also took the opportunity to stir up trouble, convincing 
Mathers that he had a revolt on his hands. Mathers sent him 
back to London with instructions to break into the Golden 
Dawn headquarters, and to put new locks on all the doors. 
Yeats, Florence Farr, and the other London initiates were 
enraged. 

The legal wrangle that ensued in 1901 broke up the original 
Golden Dawn 13 years after it had been founded. One group of 
members, under the leadership of A. E. Waite, managed to 
continue for another four years, still calling themselves the 
Golden Dawn. Another group, including Yeats, Florence Farr, 
and the novelist Arthur Machen, was led until 1905 by Dr. 
R. W. Felkin, who then founded a magical society called the 
Stella Matutina, or Morning Star. Finally, in the 1920s, a 
talented young medium and occultist who called herself Dion 
Fortune founded the Society of the Inner Light, based on 
Golden Dawn rituals obtained from Mrs. Mathers—Mathers 
himself having died in the influenza epidemic of 1918. 

The same year of the legal problems the Golden Dawn had 
received another blow in the form of a sudden spate of un¬ 
welcome publicity. It happened when a couple of confidence 
tricksters who called themselves Mr. and Mrs. Horos were 
accused of raping a 16-year-old girl. Mrs. Horos had learned 
that it was supposed to have been Fraulein Sprengel who had 
given the Golden Dawn its charter. She went to Paris and 
introduced herself to Mathers as Fraulein Sprengel. Oddly 
enough, Mathers was taken in—which could argue that he was 
not at that time aware that Fraulein Sprengel had been invented 
by Westcott. Mathers soon became suspicious of the couple, 
whereupon Mrs. Horos and her husband stole some of the 
rituals of the Golden Dawn and fled to London. There they 
launched into a career of confidence trickery based on a mixture 
of spurious occultism, extortion, and sex. When charged with 
their crimes they claimed to be leaders of the Golden Dawn. As 
a consequence, many of the most intimate secrets of the order 
were made public and sensationalized by the press. The pub¬ 
licity, combined with the power struggles within it, sealed the 
fate of the Golden Dawn. 

Crowley had decided to get away before the Horos scandal 
broke. Late in 1900 he had gone to Mexico, where he studied 
the Cabala, practiced yoga, and—according to his own 
account—finally became a true magician. When he returned to 
Paris in 1902 he tried to persuade Mathers to take up yoga. 
Mathers declined, and their relation became several degrees 
colder. Eventually it turned into hatred, with Mathers and 
Crowley pronouncing magical curses on one another. Crowley 
claimed that his curses were actually responsible for the death 
of Mathers. 

Back in England, Crowley married Rose Kelly, and they 
traveled to Ceylon and Egypt. They called themselves the 



Above: Crowley in Arab dress. 
His main contribution to the 
development of magic has been 
his welding of the Eastern and 
Western traditions into a single 
system of thought and ritual. 
Below: Crowley taking a pose 
as the Chinese god of laughter. 
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Left: a sequence of pictures of 
about 1912 in which Crowley dem¬ 
onstrates the yoga technique of 
breath control known as prana- 
yama. He does the exercises in 
various of the traditional yoga 
positions. Yoga breath control 
—which includes measured inha¬ 
lation and exhalation as well as 
breathing with alternate nostrils 
—is an important part of yoga. 

It was partly Crowley’s great 
enthusiasm for yoga that cooled 
his Relationship with Mathers. 

Prince and Princess Chioa Khan. In Cairo, Crowley performed 
various rituals with the intention of invoking the Egyptian god 
Horus. On April 8, 1904, he received instructions from his wife, 
who had taken to uttering strange messages while in a trance¬ 
like state, to go into a room he had furnished as a temple. 
Suddenly he heard a disembodied voice ordering him to write. 
What Crowley wrote was an odd document called The Book of 
the Law, which became the cornerstone of his later teaching. 
He claimed that it was dictated by Aiwass, one of the Secret 
Chiefs. Its basic teaching was expressed in the phrase: “Do 
what you will.” 

In 1905 Crowley went to the Himalayas to attempt the climb 
of Kanchenjunga, third highest mountain in the world. During 
the climb he quarreled with the rest of the team and, when they 
were buried in an avalanche, made no attempt to help them. 
Several were killed. He deserted his wife and baby in India 
where the baby died of typhoid. Rose later became an alcoholic, 
and died insane. In a magazine called The Equinox Crowley 
began to publish the secret rituals of the Golden Dawn. 
Mathers took him to court for this, but lost his case. 

In 1912 Crowley received a communication from another 
magical organization, the Order of the Temple of the Orient, 
reproaching him for publishing its secrets. Puzzled by the 
accusation, Crowley went to see Theodor Reuss, one of the 
O.T.O.’s leaders. It appeared that the secret in question was 
something called sex magic. It arose from the system of yoga 
known as Tantra, which attempts to use the power of sexual 
energy to fuel the drive toward higher consciousness. The 
O.T.O. had, it seems, developed its own form of Tantric tech¬ 
niques. Crowley was fascinated, and promptly availed himself 
of Reuss’s permission to set up an English branch of the O.T.O. 
Magical ritual performed by Crowley often involved sex magic 
—with his disciple Victor Neuberg it was an act of sodomy. 
Sex magic remained one of Crowley’s central enthusiasms for 
the rest of his life—though addiction to heroin and cocaine 
lessened his sex drive in later years. 

In the United States during World War I Crowley had an 
endless series of mistresses, each of whom he liked to call the 
“Scarlet Woman.” He undoubtedly had an exceptional sexual 
appetite, but it must also be said that he genuinely believed that 
sex magic heightened his self-awareness, and enabled him to tap 
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increasingly profound levels of consciousness. At all events, 
during this period Crowley steadily developed a kind of 
that it is as difficult to account for as it is to 

the occult, 


hypnotic power 

describe. William Seabrook, an American writer on 
witnessed the use of this power one day when he and Crowley 
were walking on Fifth Avenue in New York City. Crowley 
began to follow a complete stranger who was walking along the 
_ 1 a few yards behind, keeping in 

with him. Suddenly, Crowley allpwed his knees to 

precisely 


sidewalk. Crowley followed 

perfect step -- 

buckle, and dropped momentarily to the ground. At exactly the 
same moment, the man he was following collapsed in precisely 
the same manner. 

By the early 1920s Crowley, who was suffering from asthma, 
was almost permanently in debt. A legacy of $12,000 enabled 
him to move to a small farmhouse in Cefalu, Italy. He called it 
the Abbey of Thelema, which means “Do what you will,” began 
to practice magic, and invited disciples to join him. He provided 
apparently limitless quantities of drugs for anyone who wished 
to use them, and attractive women devotees were expected to 
help Crowley practice his sex magic. Even with the legacy, 
however, the money problem remained pressing. Crowley 
wrote a novel called Diary of a Drug Fiend and started his 
Confessions, which he called his hagiography (the biography of 
a saint). He announced that the earth had now passed beyond 
Christianity and had entered the new epoch of Crowleyanity. 
But when one of his disciples died after sacrificing a cat and 
drinking its blood, the resulting newspaper scandal drove 
Crowley out of Sicily. 

The British press denounced him as “the wickedest man in 
the world” and, although he loved the publicity, he soon dis¬ 
covered that his notoriety made publishers shy away from his 
books. He deserted his disciples, one of whom committed 
suicide, and married again. His second wife, like the first, 
became insane. Hoping to make money, he sued the English 
sculptress Nina Hamnett for calling him a black magician. But 
when witnesses described Crowley’s magic, the judge stopped 
the case, declaring he had never heard such “dreadful, horrible, 
blasphemous, and abominable stuff.” 

By the outbreak of World War II Crowley had added al¬ 
coholism to his drug addiction even though his daily intake of 
heroin at that time would have killed a dozen ordinary men. 
Every now and again he found rich disciples to support him 
until, inevitably, they lost patience with him. He retired to a 
rooming house near Hastings in southern England, and died 
there in December 1947 at the age of 72. John Symonds, a 
writer who had met him in his last years, later wrote his 
biography—a hilarious but often disturbing book. Other friends, 
notably Richard Cammell and Israel Regardie, wrote more 
sober and admiring accounts of his career. But it was not until 
the magical revival that began in the mid-1960s that Crowley s 
reputation began to rise again. Nowadays more than a dozen of 
his books are in print, and a new generation ardently practices 
the magic rituals described in them. The Beast has finally 


Above: Crowley as an old man at 
the English seaside hoarding house 
where he died in December 1947. 










On January 1, 1917, the temperature in the 
Russian city of Petrograd now Leningrad 
—was sub-zero. From a bridge over the 
frozen Neva River a few Spectators watched 
a group of policemen who stood around a 
hole in the ice. A diver emerged, grasping 
the end of a rope that disappeared into the 
dark water beneath him. When he was out, 
the policemen heaved on the rope. A body 
broke the surface and slid onto the ice. The 
corpse was a bearded man in his late 40s, 
his face was battered and swollen. He had 


Rasputin, the enigmatic Russian 
monk who aroused violent hatred 
and equally passionate devotion. 

Above: a hostile cartoon showing 
Rasputin with the czar captured 
in his hand—a bitter reference 
to Rasputin’s influence at court. 

Right: the young Rasputin as he 
was when his hypnotic power was 
first recognized in Russia. 


been bound with ropes, but before dying 
he had managed to free one hand, which 
was raised to his chest as if making the sign 
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"Rasputin 
really was a 
miracle-worker 
andamanof 
strange powers" 


of the cross. He was wearing only one boot; the other was in the 
hands of a police inspector who stood nearby. It was this boot, 
found by a boy, that had led police to the spot. 

The police inspector turned to one of his men: “Go and phone 
Makarov. Tell him we’ve found Rasputin. I’d say he’s been shot.” 

Grigori Rasputin, who had been murdered three days before, 
was one of the most notorious figures in Petrograd. Now that he 
was dead, he would become a legend all over the world—a symbol 
of evil, cunning, and lust. If ever you see a magazine story titled 
“Rasputin, the Mad Monk,” you can be sure it will be full of 
lurid details of how Rasputin spent his days in drunken carousing, 
his nights in sexual debauchery; how he deceived the czar and 
czarina into thinking he was a miracle worker; how he was the 
evil genius who brought about the Russian Revolution and the 
downfall of the Romanov dynasty. It is all untrue. Yet it makes 
such a good story that there is little chance that Rasputin will 
ever receive justice. The truth about him is that he really was a 
miracle worker and a man of strange powers. He was certainly 
no saint—very few magicians are—and tales of his heavy drinking 
and sexual prowess are undoubtedly based on fact. But he was 
no diabolical schemer. 

Rasputin was born in the village of Pokrovskoe in 1870. His 
father was a fairly well-to-do peasant. As a young man, Rasputin 
had a reputation for wildness until he visited a monastery and 
spent four months there in prayer and meditation. For the re¬ 
mainder of his life, he was obsessed by religion. He married at 
19 and became a prosperous carter. Then the call came again; 
he left his family and took to the road as a kind of wandering 
monk. When eventually he returned, he was a changed man, 
exuding an extraordinarily powerful magnetism. The young 
people of his village were fascinated by him. He converted one 
room in his house into a church, and it was always full. The local 
priest became envious of his following, however, and Rasputin 
was forced to leave home again. 

Rasputin had always possessed the gift of second sight. One 
day during his childhood this gift had revealed to him the identity 
of a peasant who had stolen a horse and hidden it in a barn. 
Now, on his second round of travels, he also began to develop 
extraordinary healing powers. He would kneel by the beds of the 
sick and pray; then he would lay his hands on them, and cure 
many of them. When he came to what is now Leningrad, prob¬ 
ably late in 1903, he already had a reputation as a wonder worker. 
Soon he was accepted in aristocratic society in spite of his rough 
peasant manners. 

It was in in 1907 that he suddenly became the power behind 
the throne. Three years before. Czarina Alexandra had given 
birth to a longed-for heir to the throne, Prince Alexei. But it was 
soon apparent that Alexei had inherited hemophilia, a disease 
that prevents the blood from clotting, and from which a victim 
may bleed to death even with a small cut. At the age of three, the 
prince fell and bruised himself so severely that an internal hem¬ 
orrhage developed. He lay in a fever for days, and doctors des¬ 
paired of his life. Then the czarina recalled the man of god she 
had met two years earlier, and sent for Rasputin. As soon as he 
came in he said calmly: “Do not worry the child. He will be all 
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Above: the daily gathering of his women disciples in Rasputin’s 
dining room. The women stayed there all day, talking about him 
I among themselves when he was not there, drinking in his words when 

| he was, and glowing with rapture at any sign of special favor. 

^ Left: Rasputin recovering from the first attempt on his life. 

right.” He laid his hand on the boy’s forehead, sat down on the 
/ edge of the bed, and began to talk to him in a quiet voice. Then 

f he knelt and prayed. In a few minutes the boy was in a deep and 

l peaceful sleep, and the crisis was over. 

Henceforward the czarina felt a powerful emotional depen¬ 
dence on Rasputin—a dependence nourished by the thinly veiled 
hostility with which Alexandra, a German, was treated at court. 
Rasputin’s homely strength brought her a feeling of security. 
The czar also began to confide in Rasputin, who became a man 
HOU 4 ^- °f influence at court. Nicholas II was a poor ruler, not so much 

' cruel as weak, and too indecisive to stem the rising tide of social 

OJftr discontent. His opponents began to believe that Rasputin was 

responsible for some of the czar’s reactionary policies, and a 
> z host of powerful enemies began to gather. On several occasions 











Left: Rasputin had an enormous 
influence in high circles—here 
he is photographed with Colonel 
I x>man and Prince Putianin—but 
some historians now believe he 
was used by reactionary forces. 


Right: a caricature of the rumored 
orgies at the court, in the style 
of an icon, or holy picture. The 
nude figure dancing with Rasputin 
greatly resembles the czarina. 


the czar had to give way to the pressure and order Rasputin to 
leave the city. On one such occasion, the young prince fell and 
hurt himself again. For several days he tossed in agony, until he 
seemed too weak to survive. The czarina dispatched a telegram 
to Rasputin, and he telegraphed back: “The illness is not as dan¬ 
gerous as it seems.” From the moment it was received, the prince 


began to recover. 

World War I brought political revolution and military catas¬ 
trophe to Russia. Its outbreak was marked by a strange coinci¬ 
dence: Rasputin was stabbed by a madwoman at precisely the 
same moment as the Archduke Franz Ferdinand was shot at 
Sarajevo. Rasputin hated war, and might have been able to 
dissuade the czar from leading Russia into the conflict. But he 
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Rasputin—in fact as well as in legend—was one of the most JUJL3 . M 

remarkable men in Russia. Also remarkable was his compatriot If 

and near contemporary Georgei Gurdjieff, who greatly influen- 

ced 20th-century occultism. Gurdjieff differs from most other * \ s .. jJ 1 ^ ^5 

men of strange powers in one important respect: he was not | fi|R : ' "" 

primarily a mage or wonder worker, but a philosopher obsessed 

by the problems of human futility. Why are human beings so ' ^ 

weak? Why is human consciousness so narrow? Why do we spend 

our lives in a state of dullness resembling sleep? Above all, by Above: the Russian mystic G. I. 
what practical methods can we break through to the great Gurdjieff with three pets. 

“source of power, meaning, and purpose” buried deep within Gurdjieff shared with Rasputin 
ourselves? It was to questions like these that Gurdjieff addressed th e ability to attract many people 
his life and work. who became Ws devoted disci P ,es - 

Gurdjieff was born in Armenia in 1873. His parents were 
Greek but he was Russian by nationality. From an early age he 
was intrigued by magic. One of the young men in his village 
could predict the future with astonishing accuracy after sitting 
between two lighted candles and going into a trance. At about 
this time Gurdjieff also witnessed a demonstration of the power 
of suggestion. He saw a boy who belonged to one of the many 
obscure local religious sects trapped in the middle of a magic 
circle drawn on the ground by some children of the village. He 
was psychologically incapable of stepping beyond the perimeter 
of the circle. 

While still in his teens, Gurdjieff set out on what became 20 
years of travel-in Asia, Africa, and Europe in search of the secret 
wisdom that, he was convinced, was somewhere to be found. He 
learned the techniques of yoga and other forms of meditation 
in Tibetan monasteries and in Arab mosques; he studied hypno¬ 
sis; he spent months with dervishes and with fakirs. In 1912, he 
returned to Russia, ready to teach some of the mysteries he had 
learned. Among the close circle of people who joined his group 
in Moscow was Peter Ouspensky, a young occultist and philo¬ 
sopher who was to become his most distinguished student. 

On the outbreak of the Russian Revolution in 1917, Gurdjieff 
left Moscow for his family home, then in the Caucasus. There he 
founded his Institute for the Harmonious Development of Man, 
and was soon joined by Ouspensky and others of his disciples. 


Right: Peter Ouspensky, one 
of Gurdjieff’s most important 
students. Ouspensky eventually 
decided that he could not work 
with Gurdjieff personally, but 
continued to teach GurdjiefTs 
ideas. He always acknowledged 
that Gurdjieff’s theories were the 
basis of his own philosophy. 








gerous situations, we have been iorced—it only briefly—to excel 
ourselves physically or mentally. At the moment of success we 
feel marvelously alive. We are aware of a feeling of freedom—and 
rightly so, for the greatest freedom consists in our capacity to 
control and direct our own most deep-seated powers. We say, 
with quite literal truth, “I didn’t know I had it in me!” 

Gurdjieff’s method was to force his pupils constantly to extend 
their mental and physical limits. They lived almost monastic lives 
at the Prieure, working from dawn to dusk and performing exer¬ 
cises designed to bring the mind, emotions, and body into har¬ 
mony and under control. The aim was to achieve a state that 
Gurdjieff called “self-remembering”—a state in which a person 
is not only intensely aware of his surroundings but also aware of 
himself observing and participating in them: a marriage of total 
inner and outer awareness. If you want to test how difficult this 
is, try a simple exercise. Close your eyes and direct your attention 
inward until you are aware only of your inner self. Now open 
your eyes and direct your attention toward the outside world. 
Now try to direct your attention to both at once—your inner sell 
and the outside world. You will find that you can only do it for 
a few seconds at a time; then you “forget,” and become aware 
only of either your inner self or the outside world. In certain 
moments of great excitement or intensity, however, you realize 
that you can maintain a state of self-remembering for much 
longer. 

Undoubtedly, Gurdjieff’s mastery of these disciplines gave 
him remarkable Psi powers—the way he could revitalize an ex¬ 
hausted follower by some inexplicable transmission of energy is 
only one example. He was also able to establish telepathic links 
with his followers. Ouspensky has recalled how, when they were 
in Finland, he began to hear Gurdjieff’s voice inside his chest, 
and was able to carry on conversations with Gurdjieff who was 
in another part of the house. At the Prieure Gurdjieff s pupils 
would give displays of telepathy for visitors, transmitting the 
names or shapes of various hidden objects from the audience to 
the stage. Gurdjieff obviously had profound psychic gifts. One 
day he told his pupils that a newcomer, who was out of the room, 
was susceptible to a certain chord of music. When the person 
came in he struck the chord on the piano, and she immediately 
underwent a kind of hysterical fit. 

There are many stories of Gurdjieff’s fund-raising skills that 
demonstrate not only his special psychological insight but also 
his sense of humor. Before one of his parties to raise money in 
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New York, Gurdjieff asked Fritz Peters to teach him all the most 
obscene four letter words he knew. When a large number of 
respectable and rich New Yorkers arrived, Gurdjieff began to 
talk to them about his ideas, gradually introducing more and 
more talk of sex. Finally his conversation consisted almost 
entirely of four letter words. His guests relaxed, and then 
began to flirt with one another. Eventually, all inhibitions gone, 
they proceeded to behave with total abandon. Suddenly Gurdjieff 
stood up in the center of the room, thunderously demanded their 
attention, and then pointed out that he had revealed to them 
something about themselves that they had never suspected. 
Surely, he asked, that was worth a large contribution to his 
institute? At the end of the evening, he was some thousands of 
dollars richer. 

During his lifetime Gurdjieff did not publish any books on the 
techniques of his teaching, and his pupils were bound to secrecy 
on the subject. Since his death in Paris in 1949, however, many 
of his works have been published, and there has been a flood of 
memoirs by disciples and admirers. Gurdjieff was in almost every 
respect the antithesis of Aleister Crowley. Whereas Crowley 
craved publicity, Gurdjieff shunned it. Crowley was forgotten 
for {wo decades after his death; Gurdjieff, on the contrary, has 
become steadily better known, and his influence continues to 
grow. One of the main reasons for this is that there was so little 
of the charlatan about him. He is no cult figure with hordes of 
gullible disciples. What he has to teach makes an appeal to the 
intelligence, and can be fully understood only by those who are 
prepared to make a serious effort. 

Nevertheless, Gurdjieff undoubtedly understood all the tricks 
of thought pressure. One of the most typical stories of him is told 
by the writer and traveler Rom Landau. One day, Landau was 
sitting in a restaurant with an attractive lady novelist. She was 
facing away from Gurdjieff, who was sitting on the other side of 
the restaurant. Suddenly she turned as if she had been struck, 
and her eyes met GurdjiefFs. Then, blushing, she turned away. 
Later she admitted to Landau that Gurdjieff had somehow 
“struck her through her sexual center,” inducing a powerful 
sexual response as if with an intimate caress. 

Like Rasputin, Gurdjieff was no saint in his personal relations 
with women. Unlike Rasputin, however, he knew how to direct 
and control his extraordinary powers. His disciples regard him 
as one of the greatest men of the 20th century, and it is not neces¬ 
sary to be a disciple of GurdjiefFs to think that they may be right. 

No account of 20th-century occultism would be complete 
without a word about one of its most remarkable women magi¬ 
cians : Violet Mary Firth, who called herself Dion Fortune. She 
represents a type of psychic that we have not yet discussed—that 
is, one who has been sensitive to psychic phenomena from earliest 
childhood. Another well known psychic, Phoebe Payne, has de¬ 
scribed how as a child she always saw pretty “auras” surrounding 
flowers, and was surprised to discover later that they were invis¬ 
ible to most people. Dion Fortune’s early insights were less 
definite than that, but she found herself abnormally sensitive to 
the atmosphere of places, and able to sense people’s hidden 
thoughts and feelings. Her parents were followers of Christian 



Science, and her upbringing in this faith made her aware that 
there are spiritual forces which operate on a completely different 
level from the physical forces around us. From the beginning 
she “walked in two worlds,” and later she proved to be a good 
medium. 

At the age of 20 in 1911 she became a teacher in a private 
school. The principal was a highly domineering woman—a 
power-hungry bully who had studied the occult in India. After 
several fierce arguments with the principal, Dion Fortune decided 
to quit her job. A colleague advised her to leave without telling 
the principal, saying that if she did not, she would never get away. 
Against this advice she told her superior. The principal said she 
was welcome to leave if she first admitted that she was incom¬ 
petent and had no self-confidence. Dion Fortune indignantly 
denied the charges. The principal then fixed her with her eyes 
and repeated the statement hundreds of times for four hours. 

Eventually some deep instinct warned Dion Fortune to pretend 
to give way, and to beg her principal’s pardon. The older woman 
then relented and let her go. But the damage was done: Dion 
Fortune was a physical and mental wreck for the next three years. 
After more than a year of the illness, she later wrote, “my body 
was like an electric battery that has been completely discharged.” 
A psychologist’s diagnosis would probably be that the principal 
had used a kind of hypnotic power to deflate her self-esteem, to 
make her feel helpless and accident-prone. The effect was to 
drain her vital reserves, as Gurdjieflf would have put it, so that 
the slightest effort exhausted her. She came to the conclusion 
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Dion Fortune, who was bom 
Violet Mary Firth. Her magical 
career appears to have developed 
as a result of psychic attacks 
made against her by enemies. 
She established the Fraternity 
of the Inner Light, one of the 
successors to the Golden Dawn. 



that the woman had damaged her with a “psychic attack,” caus¬ 
ing her astral body to leak vital energy. She plunged deep into 
the study of occultism as an antidote. Perhaps the most inter¬ 
esting part of her account of this experience is her statement that 
the principal had used not merely hypnotism but also telepathic 
suggestion—in other words, thought pressure. 

In 1920 she met the widow of MacGregor Mathers, who was 
running a remnant of the original Golden Dawn. Mrs. Mathers 
at first liked the attractive younger woman, and even agreed 
when Dion Fortune proposed forming a group of occultists more 
open to the general public—an idea directly opposed to the 
secrecy of the original Order. However, after Dion Fortune had 
written a number of books and articles on occultism, Mrs. 
Mathers began to feel threatened by the energy and talent of the 
newcomer. It seems probable that Mrs. Mathers hoped to turn 
the Golden Dawn into a source of income. In any case, Mrs. 
Mathers ordered her to stop publicizing the secrets of the Order. 
According to Dion Fortune, when she ignored the other woman’s 
wishes, Mrs. Mathers launched a black-magic attack on her. The 
opening salvo seems to have been a plague of black cats: dozens 
of them invaded Dion Fortune’s house, and two of her friends 
were bothered by the odor of cats in their respective offices several 
miles away. Then one morning Dion Fortune saw a giant cat 
walking down the stairs toward her. As she stared, terrified, it 
vanished—and she realized that someone was using a kind of 
telepathic hypnotism on her. An hour later, the street outside 
her home was filled with dozens of howling black cats. 

Dion Fortune’s major struggle occurred when she made an 
astral journey. Her description of this is interesting because it 
gives us some insight into what magicians actually do when they 
visit the astral plane. A number of her followers formed a circle 
around her as she lay down and went into a light trance. “In the 
language of psychology,” she wrote, “it is autohypnosis by 
means of a symbol.” (Bear in mind that the Golden Dawn 
believed certain symbols are universal archetypes from the racial 
unconscious. Each of these symbols has a precise meaning, and 
will therefore elicit a particular response.) “The trained initiate, 
therefore, does not wander on the astral plane like an uneasy 
ghost, but comes and goes by well-known corridors.” In other 
words, it is essentially a voyage into inner space, which the 
occultist believes to have a geography as precise as the world we 
live in, and to be common territory, like the world outside us, 
in which separate individuals may sometimes meet. 

As soon as she had entered this inner space, Dion Fortune 
became aware of Mrs. Mathers in her magical robes, barring her 
path. Mrs. Mathers was of a higher grade in magic than Dion 
Fortune and, therefore, theoretically, stronger. “There ensued a 
battle of wills in which I experienced the sensation of being 
whirled through the air and falling from a great height, and 
found myself back in my body.” When she emerged from her 
trance, her followers were in disarray: she had somersaulted 
across the room, bowling them over, and was lying in a corner. 
Realizing that if she were to continue as a magician she had to 
return to the fight, she ordered the group to reform the circle. 
After invoking the Secret Chiefs, she went into a trance. “This 
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time, there was a short sharp struggle, and I was throtlg^i. I had 
the Vision of the Inner Chiefs and returned. The fighiwas over. I 
have never had any trouble since.” That night when she un¬ 
dressed to go to bed, Dion Fortune found that her back was 
scratched—as if clawed by a huge cat. 

Of course this story could be pure invention. Yet, in one 
important respect, that is not the question at issue. We have no 
way of determining whether the story is objectively true—whether 
Dion Fortune actually journeyed the corridors of the astral 
plane. The question is whether the account has its own kind of 
integrity, and whether the experience was different in kind from 
an ordinary nightmare. Dion Fortune, like other magicians, cer¬ 
tainly took the concept of the magical attack very seriously. She 
described in one of her books how one of her followers, Netta 
Fornario, was killed by an “astral attack.” Miss Fornario had 
gone to the Holy Isle of Iona in western Scotland to practice 
astral travel. One day she seemed panic stricken and told her 
landlady that she was being attacked telepathically—her silver 
jewelery had all turned black overnight. The next day her body 
was found some miles away, dressed only in a magical robe. The 
soles of her feet were lacerated as if she had run over sharp stones. 
She had died of a heart attack, and Dion Fortune was convinced 
that Mrs. Mathers was responsible. 

Unfortunately, there is no biography of Dion Fortune, so it 
is impossible to summarize her life in the 1930s. However, much 
of her time was spent writing\and her Psychic Self Defense and 
The Mystical Quabalah are regarded as classics by occultists. 

In 1945 Dion Fortune, using another name, visited a Jungian 
psychologist. She told him she was convinced that she was 
approaching a crisis in her life, and wished to undergo analysis. 
The psychologist’s wife was immediately struck by Dion Fortune, 
even though she only saw her walking through her husband’s 
waiting room. She asked later who it was, and when the doctor 
asked why she wanted to know, she replied: “I couldn’t help 
noticing that she was just a burned-out shell.” One day the doctor 
and his patient began to discuss the Cabala, and the doctor said 
that the best book on the subject was Dion Fortune’s—where¬ 
upon his patient admitted her identity. 

At Christmas she arranged to visit the doctor early in the New 
Year. As he saw her to the door, he had a strong intuition that 
she would not keep the appointment. Some days later, when he 
banked a check she had sent him, it was returned marked “drawer 
deceased.” What had seemed to be a general malaise had sud¬ 
denly flared up into acute leukemia. The doctor, who told me 
this story and asked that his name be withheld, believed that 
she had foreseen her crisis and possible death. But she had never 
told him the details. It seems possible that she had again been 
involved in some magical battle. But it may have been purely 
physical causes that undermined her health. Although slim in 
youth, she became very fat in later life like many mediums do. 
It has been suggested that such obesity may be due to a peculiar 
hormone imbalance in mediums. Obesity can certainly damage 
the health. However, it may be that Dion Fortune had never 
fully recovered from the original psychic attack by her school 
principal 34 years earlier. 



The Woman 
Cursed With Cats 

Dion Fortune, whose real 
name was Violet Firth, was 
just beginning to make a name 
for herself in occult circles 
when she met the widow of 
MacGregor Mathers. Mrs. 
Mathers was trying to revive 
the Order of the Golden Dawn, 
which her husband had helped 
found. 

To begin with Mrs. Mathers 
was interested in the younger 
woman, and befriended her. 
But they disagreed about 
methods, and their budding 
friendship turned to bitter 
rivalry. According to Dion 
Fortune, Mrs. Mathers began 
to work spells against her. 
This took the form of an in¬ 
vasion of cats. The whole house 
smelled of them. They lounged 
around doorsteps and window¬ 
sills. There seemed no way to 
get rid of them. 

One day Dion Fortune was 
stunned to see coming down 
the staircase toward her a 
giant tabby cat, twice the size 
of a tiger. It was silent, omi¬ 
nous, absolutely solid, and 
tangible. Then it vanished. It 
had been a thought form, pro¬ 
jected by someone who pos¬ 
sessed immense psychic 
powers. 

Heart pounding, Dion 
Fortune stared at the place 
where the huge cat had been, 
and she knew. The psychic war 
was on. 
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They Live 
Among Us 


In Paris in the year 1960 there appeared on 
the bookstalls a volume with the euphoni¬ 
ous title Le Matin de Magiciens (The Morn¬ 
ing of Magicians) by Louis Pauwels and 
Jacques Bergier. It is a curious hodgepodge 
of a book, as the authors themselves recog¬ 
nized, for they wrote in the first chapter: 
“Skip chapters if you want to; begin where 
you like, and read in any direction; this 
book is a multiple-use tool, like the knives 
campers use . . To everyone’s astonish¬ 
ment the book became a best seller, run¬ 
ning through edition after edition in France. 
Serious critics were irritated and baffled by 
its success; they pointed out that the book 



Scientists attempting to pinpoint 
psychic powers are using more and 
more automation in their tests, 
pitting ESP against a battery of 
the most sophisticated machines. 

Above: determining which card 
to select during a test of ESP. 

Right: in a test of precognition, 
the girl tries to influence which 
of the bulbs will flash next. 
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"The most 
widespread 
occult revival 
in history" 


was merely a series of wild speculations on magic, alchemy, 
telepathy, prophecy, strange cults, the Great Pyramid, Hitler’s 
astrologers, the Cabala, flying saucers, and a thousand other 
topics. This mass of eccentricity was held together by one simple 
theme: the world is a stranger and richer place than science is 
willing to recognize. 

It was a message that apparently had wide appeal in France, 
especially to the young. They were less interested in the book’s 
argument about the narrowness of science than in the imagina¬ 
tive appeal of its magical wonders. Other writers saw that there 
was money to be made out of the occult. Books on astrology, 
reincarnation, and visitors from outer space rolled off - the 
presses, and there was no sign of any loss of interest. The craze 
spread to other countries, notably Germany, England, and the 
United States. In 1968 a German book called Remembrance 
of the Future made a fortune and a name for its author, Erich 
von Daniken. Translated into English as Chariots of the Gods ? 
it sold more copies than any other book except the Bible. 
Daniken’s thesis was that the earth was visited thousands of 
years ago by spacemen who left signs of their presence in many 
ancient cultures. Stanley Kubrick’s film 2001, A Space Odyssey, 
was based on the same idea. It became a kind of cult classic, 
and its admirers went to see it again and again, just as they 
might attend a religious ceremony. The great occult boom had 
arrived. 

Curiously enough, a powerful resurgence of interest in the 
occult has occurred toward the end of every century for the past 
400 years. Is this pure chance—or is there, as some people 
believe, a hidden law that governs such apparently cyclic occult 
revivals? The question is impossible to answer, but it is clear 
that we are now in the middle of the most widespread occult 
revival in history. One of its most significant and encouraging 
features is that it has captured the interest of a large number of 
scientists. All over the world universities and other institutions 
have established laboratories of parapsychology—the scientific 
investigation of extrasensory perception, clairvoyance, psycho¬ 
kinesis, and other psychic phenomena. 

One of the earliest and most famous of these institutes was 
set up by the biologist Dr. J. B. Rhine at Duke University, 
North Carolina in the 1920s. Rhine wanted to investigate the 
belief of gamblers that they can influence the fall of the dice by 
will power. Eighteen exhaustive series of tests were organized 
over eight years, and the results mathematically analyzed. 
There could be no doubt whatever that the results showed an 
influence on the dice well above what could be expected from 
mere chance. Perhaps the most interesting finding, however, 
was that people tested for the first time often showed a high 
score above chance, but by the third trial, the results usually 
leveled off to what would be expected from chance. In other 
words, people got the best results when they were fresh and 
interested. As they got bored their powers diminished. 

In the Netherlands a similar Institute of Parapsychology was 
set up at the University of Utrecht, with Professor Willem H. 
C. Tenhaeff in charge. Tenhaeff has devoted much time to 
testing the powers of the psychic Gerard Croiset. 
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Left: J. B, Rhine. In 1927, when 
he and his wife Louisa were both 
young biologists, they started the 
Parapsychology Laboratory at 
Duke University in North Carolina. 
It has become the best-known 
center for serious research into 
the nature of psychic phenomena. 


Right: W. H. C. Tenhaeff, the 
Dutch parapsychologist. About the 
age of Rhine, Tenhaeff has spent 
much of his time studying the 
psychological characteristics of 
psychic sensitives, in particular 
the Dutchman Gerard Croiset. 


Below: the German professor Hans 
Bender watching an ESP test as 
part of an experiment. His area 
of particular interest has been 
study of poltergeist phenomena. 
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Above: Gerard Croiset explaining 
a police case in which he had 
helped to Professor Bender. 

One of the experiments in which 
Croiset has participated is the 
“chair test.” In this Croiset 
predicts the characteristics and 
some previous experiences of the 
person whom he foretells will 
occupy a certain chair in a 
lecture hall at a future date. 

These tests have shown impressive 
abilities of precognition by Croiset. 


Croiset was born in 1909. He was unfortunate in being an 
unhealthy child, and in having to spend much of his childhood 
in foster homes. But from an early age he somehow knew about 
things that were happening in other places. Once when a 
teacher returned to school after a day’s absence, Croiset was 
able to tell him that he had spent the day in a distant place with 
a girl who wore a red rose in her dress, and whom he would 
shortly marry. The teacher was amazed. He had, in fact, taken 
the day off to see his fiancee, who had worn a red rose. 

When he was 25 years old Croiset visited the house of an 
acquaintance, and picked up a stick lying on a table. Im¬ 
mediately his mind became crowded with images of an auto¬ 
mobile accident, and of a body lying on the roadside in a 
grassy place. The owner of the stick was astonished: it was an 
accurate description of an incident that frequently occupied his 
own mind. He told Croiset that he must be clairvoyant. Croiset 
now began to develop his faculty, and had clear visions of the 
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future—of the Nazi invasion of the Netherlands, and of the 
loss of the Dutch East Indies to the Japanese, for example. 

In recent years Croiset has become internationally known as 
a psychometrist—a person with the gift of reading the past 
associations of objects by holding them in his hand. The 
authenticity of this faculty in Croiset cannot be doubted, for 
he has been employed on numerous occasions by the Dutch 
police—and often with remarkable success. In 1949, for in¬ 
stance, Croiset was asked to help in a case of a sex crime. The 
police had suspects, but were by no means certain which, if any, 
was guilty. Croiset was handed two wrapped objects. Without 
opening the first he declared correctly that it was a tobacco 
box. He described the house from which it came and the two 
middle-aged brothers who lived in the house. He went on to give 
detailed descriptions of the characters of each of the brothers, 
and he identified them as the rapists. The second package con¬ 
tained a sack. Croiset immediately saw a cow in connection 
with it and, in fact, it was used as a cow blanket. He described 
how the two brothers had taken the girl, a mentally retarded 
child, to a cowshed with hay on the floor, and raped her. 
After that, the girl had been put into the sack, and the brothers 
had discussed what to do with her. One wanted to bury her 
alive, the other to drown her. The brothers quarreled over 
this, and the girl was allowed to live. 

The two men, who had been among the suspects, were tried 
separately and convicted. Croiset again correctly foretold that 
one of them would commit suicide within a week or two of 
conviction. He was also able to tell the police that the brothers 
had committed other crimes—among them the rape of a Jewish 
girl in hiding from the Nazis during the war. He was even able 
to show them the house where this crime had taken place. 

Another Dutchman has become even more famous than 
Gerard Croiset as a psychometrist who occasionally aids the 
police. He is Pieter van der Hurk, better known as Peter Hurkos. 
He also has scored some remarkable hits. In 1958 he was asked 
by the police of Miami, Florida to sit in the cab of a murdered 
cab driver and give them his impressions of the killer. As he sat 
there, Hurkos described the murder of the driver in detail. Then 
he described the killer as tall and thin, with a tattoo on his right 
arm and a rolling walk like a sailor. His name, Hurkos said, 
was Smitty, and he had also been responsible for another 
murder in Miami—that of a man shot to death in his apart¬ 
ment. The police were stunned. There had been such a murder 
recently but, as far as they knew, it had no connection with the 
killing of the cab driver. They searched their files and came up 
with a photograph of an ex-sailor named Charles Smith. 
Shortly afterward a waitress interviewed by the police recognized 
the man in the photograph as a drunk sailor who had boasted 
to her of killing two men. A wanted alert went out for Smith, 
who was arrested in New Orleans and sent back to Miami. He 
confessed to the murder of the cab driver and was sentenced to 
life imprisonment. 

Unlike Croiset, Hurkos was not born clairvoyant. He 
acquired his extraordinary gift in the Netherlands during 
World War II as the result of an accident. Knocked uncon- 



The Long-distance 
Psychic Detective 


Gerard Croiset Junior, son of 
the world-famous Dutch 
psychic who has helped police 
solve many baffling cases, in¬ 
herited his father’s strange 
powers. He demonstrated this 
when he assisted in the case of 
two missing girls in South 
Carolina—and he did it from 
thousands of miles away. It all 
started when one of the girls’ 
desperate mother, having 
heard about the Croisets’ mir¬ 
aculous ability to locate miss¬ 
ing persons, wrote to them in 
Holland with a plea for help. 
Croiset Junior replied. 

What had happened was 
that two teenage girls had gone 
for a walk on Folly Beach near 
Charleston, South Carolina. 
They were never seen again. 
In his reply to the mother, 
Croiset drew a map of Folly 
Beach—which he had never 
seen—including such details as 
a bus stop and a parked bull¬ 
dozer. He also wrote a page- 
and-a-half of comments. The 
accuracy of the map convinced 
skeptical police to take him 
seriously. 

In the letter Croiset said: 
“The girls will be there [on the 
beach]; they will be together.” 
The police found the girls 
where Croiset indicated. And 
they were together—buried in 
shallow graves in the sand. 
They had been murdered. 
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When movie actress Sharon Tate— 
pregnant with her first child— 
and four friends were brutally 
murdered in her home, the world 
was appalled at the frightening, 
mindless savagery of the killers. 

Left: police cover the bodies of 
the victims, found scattered in 
and around the luxurious house. 


scious after a fall from a ladder, he woke up in the hospital with 
a fractured skull. As he recovered he found to his amazement 
that he could read people’s thoughts, and seemed to know the 
future. Once when a nurse took his pulse, he told her to be 
careful or she might lose a suitcase belonging to a friend the 
nurse had, in fact, just arrived at the hospital by train, and had 
left a friend’s suitcase behind in the dining car. Hurkos told 
another patient that he ought to be ashamed of himself for 
selling the gold watch his father had left him when he died. 


Below: psychic Peter Hurkos 
was called in to help reconstruct 
the crime. Here he studies the 
room where Sharon Tate died. 


This, too, was true. . + , 

His new faculty almost cost Hurkos his life. A patient who 
had been discharged from the hospital came to shake his hand 
and, in that moment of contact, Hurkos knew that the man 














Above: Robert Leftwich, the 
British dowser using 
ESP cards for experimentation. 
Leftwich’s dowsing includes 
locating any kind of subterranean 
matter: not only water but also 
pipelines and disused tunnels. 


would shortly be murdered in the street. The victim was 
involved in resistance against the Nazis. When gossip about 
Hurkos’ prediction reached the Dutch underground movement, 
it was assumed that Hurkos was a German counterespionage 
agent and a member was sent to kill him. It took Hurkos some 
fast talking to convince his would-be assassin that he was not 
jn the pay of the Nazis. 

When Hurkos came out of the hospital he found that he was 
unable to do normal work. He no longer possessed the power 
of concentration required for everyday tasks. This is significant. 
It may well be that psychic powers are inherent in all of us, but 
that we unconsciously suppress them—not because they are of 
little help to us in everyday circumstances, but because they 
would actually impede our survival in the modern world. 
Croiset had become bankrupt as a grocer before he began to 
use his clairvoyant powers. Likewise, it was only after someone 
suggested that Hurkos exploit his extraordinary gift on the 
stage that he made enough money to support himself. 

It is also interesting that Croiset was frequently sick as a 
child, and that Hurkos’ gifts emerged only after an accident. 
This is not to suggest that strange powers are necessarily 
accompanied by sickness but only that sickness may be one of 
the factors which releases psychic sensitivity. On the other 
hand, many healthy people have deliberately cultivated their 
psychic powers because they needed them. The tiger hunter 
Jim Corbett, whose Man Eaters of Kumaon has become a 
modern classic, recounts how his life was saved again and 
again by his “jungle sensitiveness”—his sudden intuitive 
knowledge that a man-eater was lying in wait for him. 
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Above: Leftwich with his divining 
rod. It dips down over the spot 
where the specific element he is 
looking for is buried. According 
to Leftwich, it is perfectly 
possible to go dowsing in the 
rain. Water in the air does not 
detract from water underground. 


Right: dowsing through another 
person. Leftwich, blindfolded, 
can sense when the woman has 
crossed the underground water. 


Another psychic whom I myself have met is the British 
dowser Robert Leftwich. Leftwich was described in a magazine 
article as a man of tremendous energy. The article had dis¬ 
cussed his dowsing abilities, which he had successfully demon¬ 
strated on television, and also his power to project his astral 
body. Leftwich had also explained how he had used his psychic 
powers as a child at school. When the class was instructed to 
learn a long poem by heart, Leftwich would memorize only a 
few lines. The teacher customarily looked around the class and 
chose someone to recite each successive passage of the poem. 
When the passage that he had learned was coming up, Leftwich 
would will the teacher to ask him to recite. He claimed that the 
trick had always worked. 








I was anxious to meet a man who seemed to combine psychic 
abilities with enormous zest and vitality. I visited him at his 
home in Sussex, and later he came to my home in Cornwall. 
His dowsing abilities are undoubtedly remarkable. He demon¬ 
strated the dowsing in the house. I hid a coin under a carpet 
while he was out of the room. He came in with his divining 
rod and walked around. The rod bent downward violently as 
he stood over the coin. He explained that for him dowsing is a 
matter of tuning in the mind to the specific object. If he had 
been looking for some other object—a playing card or a match¬ 
box—the rod would have ignored the coin, and dipped over the 
card or matches. He further explained that the rod could also 
be made to react over everything except what he was looking 
for. To demonstrate he walked around the room again, and 
this time the rod twisted violently in his hands until he stood 
above the coin; then it became still. 

We also did thought transference tests with playing cards. 
I chose a card from the deck while Leftwich stood on the other 
side of the room, and tried to transmit its identity to him. His 
score was exceptionally high. But he is convinced that his powers 
do not depend just on telepathy, so we tried another test. I 
shuffled a deck of cards and threw the cards face down on the 
table. At a certain point he said, “Stop. That’s the ace of clubs.” 
He was right. He scored four out of seven on this test. 

Leftwich also demonstrated a form of telepathic dowsing. 
He stood with his back to my wife, and asked her to walk away 
from him across the garden. We knew where underground 
waterpipes were located, but he did not. At a certain point, 
however, he called “Stop!” She had just crossed an under¬ 
ground waterpipe, and he had located it by using her mind as 
a transmitter. 

The usual explanation of dowsing is that the mind tunes in to 
some form of electric field. This was the explanation put 
forward by the philosopher Professor C. E. M. Joad in one of 
the British Broadcasting Corporation’s Brains Trust broadcasts 
of 1946. But, after suggesting that water emits some form of 
electrical radiation that can be detected by the dowser, Joad 
went on to admit that he had no idea of the explanation of map 
dowsing. The map dowser holds a pendulum over a map, and 
the pendulum begins to swing or vibrate when it is held over the 
substance he is looking for—water, oil, minerals, or even gold. 
Joad described how he had witnessed map dowsing in action. 
A large-scale map, from which all rivers and streams had been 
carefully removed, was laid out on a table. The map dowser 
went over it with a pendulum, on the end of which was a small 
bobbin that could spin. The bobbin spun every time the 
pendulum was suspended over a place where the dowser 
detected water. At the end of the session, the dowser had located 
every river, stream, and pond in the area. 

Obviously Joad’s theory about radiation cannot explain this. 
Then how can it be explained? Once again, we are driven to 
return to the hypothesis that the secret lies in our own minds, 
but not necessarily in the subconscious mind—the Freudian 
“basement” that is supposed to contain all our most primitive 
animal impulses. Leftwich, like many other occultists, believes 



Above: there are practical applica¬ 
tions of dowsing. Here for instance 
Leftwich is dowsing over a map. 
Using this method, he is able 
to locate underground hazards, 
such as abandoned tunnels, or 
sources of water in isolated 
areas that are difficult to reach. 
This enables development plans to 
be made with considerably greater 
knowledge of the site than would 
be possible from a survey done 
by the conventional methods. 


Right: the resident site engineer 
demonstrates a sophisticated set 
of divining rods that a large 
building contracting firm has con¬ 
sidered a worthwhile investment. 
The small strings contain samples 
of different materials, such as 
copper, lead, cast iron, plastic. 

The user holds the appropriate 
string in his fingers, and the 
rods react if they pass over the 
material. Apparently anyone can 
use the rods, although some people 
get a reaction more easily than 
others. The builders use the rods 
mainly to locate underground pipes, 
high-tension voltage lines, and 
other obstructions on the sites. 
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that the answer may lie in a part of the mind which could be 
called the “superconscious.” If the mind can have a subcon¬ 
scious basement, might it not also possess a superconscious 
“attic”? 

It was nearly a century ago that respectable scientists such 
as Sir William Crookes and Sir Oliver Lodge began to take an 
interest in the paranormal. At that time it looked as if the 
answers to the questions raised might rest reassuringly within 
the concepts of life after death, and of a universe of benevolent 
spirits doing their best to give help and guidance to the living 
on earth. But since that time every decade has revealed new 
mysteries, and the problem of finding a single explanation 
becomes increasingly difficult. 
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Above: the doctor, inventor, and 
parapsychologist Andrija Puharich 
with Uri Geller, whom he brought 
from Israel first to Germany and 
then to the United States for 
research at Stanford University. 


Let us take a look at some of the experiences of Dr. Andrija 
Puharich, a researcher whom Aldous Huxley described as “one 
of the most brilliant minds on parapsychology.” In 1952 Dr. 
Puharich investigated the case of Harry Stone, a young Dutch 
sculptor. In deep trance states Stone spoke ancient Egyptian 
and wrote hieroglyphics—neither of which he had the slightest 
knowledge of in his normal state. The messages purported to 
come from one Ra Ho Tep, an Egyptian of the Fourth Dynasty 
about 2700 b.c. 

In 1963 Puharich heard about Jose Arigo, a Brazilian healer 
called the “surgeon of the rusty knife.” In April of that year he 
went to Arigo’s town to watch the wonder worker in action. 
The surgeon proved to be a barrel-chested peasant who thought 
himself possessed by the spirit of a dead German doctor. 
Puharich watched Arigo deal with 200 patients in four hours, 
performing many operations without anesthetic and at great 
speed. Arigo removed a tumor from Puharich’s own arm in a 
few seconds. Puharich felt nothing, and the flesh healed in four 
days without disinfectant or antibiotics. In 1971 Arigo was 
killed in a car accident. Puharich received the news by tele¬ 
phone, but was unable to confirm it from any of the news 
agencies. Later that day he discovered that Arigo had been killed 
that morning, as his caller had said. But when Puharich looked 
for the phone number of the caller, which he had written on a 
notepad, it had vanished. Moreover, his secretary who had 





been with him throughout the day could not recollect him 
taking the phone call. 

This anecdote is recounted in Puharich’s most baffling book, 
Uri, a Journal of the Mystery ofUri Geller. Puharich was drawn 
to Geller by accounts of his feats of mind reading, spoon 
bending, and his curious power over watches. At his first 
meeting with Geller, Puharich witnessed some remarkable feats. 
Geller told a woman to hold a ring in her hand, and placed his 
left hand over her clenched fist for 30 seconds. At the end of that 
time the ring was found to be broken into two pieces. Geller 
also demonstrated his powers of telepathy by performing a 
reading of the future. He wrote three numbers on a pad and 
placed it face down on the table. Then he asked Puharich to 
think of three numbers. Puharich selected the numbers 4, 3 and 
2. Uri then turned over the pad—on which was written the 
figures 4, 3, 2. Geller explained that his experiment did not in¬ 
volve precognition, because he had transmitted the numbers to 
Puharich. In still other demonstrations of his strange powers, 
Geller changed the time on Puharich’s watch as Puharich held 
it in his own hand, and raised the temperature of a metal 
thermometer by eight degrees without touching it. 

If this were all it would be remarkable enough. But Puharich 
goes on to make such a startling claim that one’s first response 
is to doubt his sincerity. Briefly he says that Geller is a kind of 
savior or messiah, controlled by beings from outer space that 
are hovering a few million miles away in a spaceship called 
Spectra. These beings had apparently visited earth on a number 
of previous occasions, and had also selected the patriarch 
Abraham and the Pharaoh Imhotep as avatars, or incarnations 
of a divine being. 

Given the present worldwide interest in the occult, one might 
expect Puharich’s book to have created a sensation and become 
a best seller. Instead, it was received with a mixture of indiffer¬ 
ence and hostility. This is not to say that most critics thought 
Puharich was a liar. Many of them obviously felt that Puharich 
was sincere but mistaken. Geller has told me that everything in 
Puharich’s book is factually accurate, but that he himself does 
not necessarily accept the notion that he is a messiah. This 
raises some fascinating questions, not merely about Geller and 
Puharich but also about the whole subject of the occult. The 
fact that a person possesses certain powers proves nothing 
about the source of those powers. Impressive documentary 
evidence seems to prove beyond all doubt that the Victorian 
medium Daniel Dunglas Home was able to wash his face in 
red hot coals without getting singed, and could cause heavy 
tables to float through the air. But this does not prove, as he 
claimed, that his powers came from spirits rather than from his 
own subconscious mind. Joan of Arc declared that she had been 
ordered to save France by St. Michael and St. Catherine, and 
the Church that has sanctified her apparently accepts her claim. 
But did her voices have any greater reality than those of the 
beings that visited Geller? In the long history of messianic 
religious movements, dozens of messiahs have astounded their 
followers by apparently genuine miracles, such as levitating, 
healing the sick, and conferring immunity against weapons. 



A Great Bowl 
Hanging in the Sky 

One day in December 1949, 
when the boy that would grow 
up to be the psychic Uri Geller 
was only three years old, he 
wandered across the street 
from the apartment in which 
he lived with his mother in Tel 
Aviv, Israel. He crawled 
through the fence into the 
magnificent garden of a big 
house, and wandered in the 
unaccustomed splendor until 
the beauty and peace lulled 
him to sleep. 

When he woke he noticed 
with fascination that a great 
silent bowl was settling down 
from the sky. Suddenly be¬ 
tween the small boy and the 
bowl was the shadow of an 
enormous figure with no arms 
or legs. A blinding ray came 
from the place where the face 
should be. This ray struck the 
child so forcibly that he top¬ 
pled over and went into 
another deep sleep. When he 
woke the second time, he was 
cold, it was dusk, and the bowl 
was gone. He remembered the 
dazzling light; but instead of 
being afraid, he felt quiet and 
peaceful. Uri scampered home 
and told his mother about his 
experience. She spanked him 
for running away, and for 
making up such stories. 

Is it possible, however, that 
Uri Geller owes his psychic 
power to the mysterious ray K 
shot he told his mother about? y 
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But as their promises about the end of the world have proven 
untrue, we must conclude that most of them were self-deceivers, 
however authentic their strange powers. Similarly, Puharich’s 
claims regarding Geller’s gifts may be true—but this does not 
prove that Geller is a messiah or that the spaceship Spectra 


Below: with an enormous explosion 
of energy Ted Serios yells “Now!” 
and his assistant flicks the 
shutter. But instead of Serios ’ 
face, the picture shows a foggy 
image of what he says* is going 
on in his head—images projected 
directly from his mind onto film. 


exists. 

This still leaves us with the basic question: What is the 
source of energy or power behind these events—and behind so 
many psychic phenomena? There seem to be two possibilities: 
what we have called the superconscious, or spirits or celestial 
intelligences. The problem with the idea of a superconscious is 
that, while it is easy enough to understand its role in map 
dowsing or precognition, it is altogether more difficult to under- 













stand why it should conceive flying saucers and beings from 
outer space. Is it possible that the superconscious possesses a 
sense of humor? Many students of the paranormal would say 
that this is, indeed, a possibility, to the extent that the activities 
of the superconscious may be completely freakish and unex¬ 
plainable. 

Consider the curious case of the Abbot Vachere of Mirebeau 
in France. In 1913 the abbot was regarded as a kindly and 
conscientious member of the church, well liked by the Pope 
himself, but without any remarkable talent. He was in his 
sixtieth year when the first of a series of strange and rather 
embarrassing events began and drops of reddish moisture 
began to ooze from the hands and feet of the figure of Jesus in a 



Above: two of the clearer thought- 
photographs obtained by Serios 
during tests conducted by the 
psychiatrist Dr. Eisenbud. The 
top one is of Queen Elizabeth II, 
the lower one of cars with what 
Eisenbud identifies as Serios’ 
eye mysteriously superimposed. 
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painting that hung in Vachere’s private chapel. Vachere 
reported the matter to his Bishop who asked to see the picture. 
It was dispatched to the Bishop, but failed to bleed. When it 
was returned to its chapel, however, the bleeding started again. 

Later, a gang of workmen were building Stations of the Cross 
near the abbot’s home, and Vachere pinned up an ordinary 
color print of Jesus in their hut. This also began to bleed. The 
bishop investigated, decided that Vachere was a fraud, and 
excommunicated the abbot. The bewildered and unhappy 
Vachere visited his friends at Aix-la-Chapelle; with him in the 
house, a statue and a picture belonging to his hostess began to 
bleed. 

Many people felt that the bleeding indicated that Abbot 
Vachere was a saint—or, at least, that he had been selected by 
God for some special destiny. The Church had no reason to 
think so, and refused to investigate the phenomena which, 
however, continued to occur until the abbot died in 1921. 

The evidence leaves little doubt that the phenomena were 
genuine. On the other hand, the Church probably showed 
common sense in refusing to accept them as evidence of sanctity. 
Possibly the bleeding statues and pictures were a trick per¬ 
petrated by the abbot’s superconscious. In any event, like the 
fakirs’ wonders, the phenomena were spiritually worthless. 


In a demonstration of his work 
for a German television team 
filming in Denver, Serios began 
by drawing a sketch of his idea 
of a primitive man (right). Then, 
using a cylinder that he calls a 
gismo, and which was prepared by 
the film makers to be sure no de¬ 
vices were added, he produced a 
series of pictures. At first they 
were totally black, but finally 
one came up with a crouching man 
(above left). Later the team no¬ 
ticed the coincidental resemblance 
of what Serios had photographed 
to an exhibit of a primitive group 
in the Field Museum of Natural 
History located in Chicago. 










This story illustrates the fact that most human beings, 
churchmen as well as scientists, find supernatural phenomena 
embarrassing and prefer to ignore them. Such phenomena fail 
to conform to the laws of nature as we know them. Con¬ 
sequently they tend to be regarded as irrelevant freaks rather 
than as interesting pieces of some as yet unsolved universal 
jigsaw puzzle. 

A similar attitude was shown toward a series of experiments 
made by Dr. Jule Eisenbud, a psychiatrist and member of the 
faculty of the University of Colorado Medical School. In 1963 
Eisenbud published an article arguing that it is impossible to 
devise a truly repeatable experiment in the field of paranormal 
phenomena. A correspondent disagreed and sent him a maga¬ 
zine clipping about a man called Ted Serios. According to the 
article, Serios could take photographs by means of the mind 
alone. He would take a polaroid camera in his hands, stare 
hard into the lens, and somehow produce photographs of 
recognizable places, of faces or people, or of objects such as 
cars and buses. 

Eisenbud’s interest was aroused and he arranged a demon¬ 
stration. Serios proved to be a bellhop of alcoholic tendencies, 
who also claimed to have the power of projecting his astral 
body. But the second claim was unconnected with the ability he 
demonstrated to Eisenbud. He stared down a small paper tube, 
which he called his “gismo,” toward the camera lens. After a 
number of failures he succeeded in producing two blurry 
pictures of a water tower and a hotel. In considerable excite¬ 
ment, Eisenbud immediately got in touch with various scientists 
and told them what had happened. To his astonishment, they 
showed only polite interest, and had no wish to see a demon¬ 
stration. Eisenbud was encountering the reaction we have 
mentioned above—the embarrassment effect produced by 
freakish and apparently inexplicable events. 

Eisenbud refused to be deterred, however. He continued to 
test Serios, and some of the resulting “thought photographs” 
were spectacular. Naturally Eisenbud’s first suspicion—like 
that of everybody else who tested Serios—had been that the 
trick lay in the gismo. Serios insisted that the tube of paper 
merely helped him to concentrate, and close examination of the 
gismo revealed nothing suspicious. Eisenbud concluded that 
Serios’s powers were genuine, even if they made no sense in 
terms of any scientific law. 

Charles Reynolds and David Eisendrath, two reporters who 
had watched Serios at work, were convinced he was a fake. They 
constructed a small device that could be hidden inside the gismo, 
with a lens at one end and a piece of unexposed film at the other. 
When this was pointed at the camera, the result was a picture 
not unlike those that Serios had produced. The account of their 
invention was printed in Popular Photography in 1967, and it 
gave all the skeptics fresh ammunition. Since then, their article 
has been cited by people who believe that Serios is a fake, as 
evidence that he performed his thought photography by sleight 
of hand. In March, 1974 Time magazine ran an article on the 
occult revival, and included a brief account of Serios and the 
Popular Photography article. Time concluded: “Many of 
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Serios’s followers were shattered. Again, the millennium was 
deferred.” 

Now it is certainly possible that Serios is a fraud. But 
Reynolds and Eisendrath have done nothing to prove the 
contention. They merely demonstrated that they themselves 
could construct a gismo fitted with a lens and film. Dr. Eisenbud 
vainly pointed out that he and other experimenters had ex¬ 
amined Serios’s gismo for such fraud, and had found none. 

My aim here is not to defend Serios—although thought 
photography is no less extraordinary than paintings that bleed 
or spoons that bend—but to point out that orthodox science is 
still a long way from taking a balanced and truly scientific 
attitude toward paranormal phenomena. There exists a deeply 
ingrained emotional prejudice that is just as likely to obscure 
the truth as are the wishful thinking of gullible parapsycholo¬ 
gists and the dishonesty of fraudulent psychics. 

Finally, if we discard the idea of the superconscious, is it 
remotely possible that some of these strange forces come from 
outside man? Might there be other intelligences—either spirits 
of the dead or creatures from other worlds—that are con¬ 
trolling or influencing the destiny of this planet? 

The idea of life outside earth has received support from a 
number of scientists, but it must be admitted that the evidence 
is far from convincing. Some scientists have suggested that 
certain radio signals received from outer space may have been 
sent by intelligent beings. We also have the curious accounts of 
people who claim to have been in communication with creatures 
from flying saucers. 

William Paley, a late 18th-century British theologian, used 
his watch as an argument for the existence of God. He argued 
that when we open the back and see the works, it is impossible 
not to recognize that it has been created by an intelligent mind. 
Therefore when we contemplate the universe, which is far more 
complex than a watch, how is it possible not to believe that it 
was created by an intelligent being? The followers of the 
scientist Charles Darwin were contemptuous of this argument. 
They insisted that the complexity of the universe—like the com¬ 
plexity of a snow crystal—is due to the operation of natural 
laws. This argument is not very convincing either, for the 
complexity of the universe in infinitely greater than that of a 
snow crystal. Next time you take a walk in the countryside, look 
at every living thing—trees, flowers, insects, birds, rivers, clouds. 
Then ask yourself whether you can imagine that they could have 
been produced by purely mechanical laws. 

Intelligences from outer space or the human superconscious 
mind? Either explanation is possible, and it may be that there 
is truth in both. But for the human race at this point in history, 
the most fruitful line of inquiry undoubtedly lies within our¬ 
selves. The secret of the powers of shamans, of magicians, of 
psychics and clairvoyants probably lies in some unexplored 
part of our inner space. When man invents a spacecraft that will 
carry him to his own inner moons and planets, he will have 
discovered the secret that every magician has sought—a secret 
more fascinating than the Philosopher’s Stone or the Elixir of 
Life. 


La Reconnaissance Infinie (The 
Infinite Search), a 1933 work 
by the Belgian surrealist artist 
Rene Magritte. The painting seems 
to call up many of the questions 
we have about the inexplicability 
of the universe—and about our 
place in its mysterious scheme. 
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